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al The real leaders in our advance to 
the promised land will be operating 
not as scientists but as philosophers 
or humanitarians. What the world 
needs is persons who can function 
at the same time both as scientists 
and as men, as social beings. 
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A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work—After One Year 
Bertha C. Reynolds 


ARLY in 1931, a book became available 

to social workers which, it is safe to say, 
has created more discussion backed by strong 
personal feeling than anything in our short 
history as a profession." More, it has 
created searchings of heart and _ practice, 
questioning of old attitudes, tentative or 
whole-hearted experimentation, confusion, 
disappointment, hope of a more valid case 
work philosophy, despair of anything of the 
kind, a refuge for the passive, joy of power 
for the active—in short, the positive and 
negative effects of a most dynamic expres- 
sion of living experience. To the writer, 
who has had opportunity to observe and ex- 
periment with its results over a wide area, 
both in case work teaching and in her own 
practice, the outcome is interesting enough 
to share with THE FAMILy. 

It seems that we have all become more 
conscious, first, of the client as a person, 
determining the case work process to a de- 
gree not before realized or permitted. To 
“accept” a client has come to mean more 
than taking responsibility for his problem, 
as we may have used the term in the past. 
We wonder now whether, if we were the 
client, we should want to be “ accepted ” on 
those terms. We think now of his accept- 
ance of us to any really helpful case work 
relationship as implying an equal right to 
reject our help or to use it in any way he can 
best do so. We “accept ” him when we are 
able to understand him as he is, and to re- 


spect his integrity as a fellow human being.” 


In the second place, we have perhaps 
halted in a tendency to become too dependent 
on history as a standardized routine, and 
have been led to inquire to what use it may 


A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work: 
Virginia P. Robinson. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill. 


be put. Clearly, we have too often fled to 
the past when we were unable to understand 
what the client was trying to tell us in the 
present. We have lost priceless clues for 
understanding of both past and present 
which we might have had if he had stopped 
our probing with questions long enough to 
see the significance of a client’s bringing up 
what he does, when he does so, and in rela- 
tion to his coming for help. If we are told 
by someone else of a dominating mother in 
the client’s past, we can not, from that cir- 
cumstance, get any clue as to whether he 
will seek or retreat from help which he may 
construe as dominance. Only as we watch 
his successive advances and retreats from 
the worker-client relationship, only as asso- 
ciations in his mind lead him to talk about 
his mother in connection with incidents in 
his contact with the agency, can we learn 
what coming to the agency means to him and 
how he is likely to need to use it. We see 
more clearly, in a year’s time, the fascinating 
possibilities in study of the “sample situ- 
ations ” to which the client is reacting in the 
present and around which cluster his mem- 
ories of the past which are most influencing 
him. We need, as never before, all we can 
acquire of keener observation, or gain of 
what psychiatry has learned of the workings 
of personality. Above all, we require of 
ourselves more of the discipline of a scien- 
tific spirit which will note and allow for the 
sources of error in our own reactions to 
these same “ sample situations ” in which we 
are involved with the clients. We shall not 
boast loudly of our objectivity when we 
recognize that error is inevitable but subject 
to some correction if we understand it. 
The psychological (or perhaps philosophi- 
cal) theory back of A Changing Psychology 
of Social Case Work has been more under- 
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standable to the general reader since the 
publication of Dr. Jessie Taft’s English 
review of three of Dr. Otto Rank’s books in 
German on psychoanalysis.* The distin- 
guishing points of that theory are seen to be 
the union-separation conflict and a belief in 
the creative will of the individual. Every 
person is seen as longing to be one with other 
individuals or groups, for the security and 
peace it brings, and at the same time fearing 
that oneness, lest it swallow up the individ- 
uality which is his most precious possession. 
The balance he achieves is his life adjust- 
ment. For this conflict, the relationship to 
the mother is the first battle ground, and a 
relationship to a social agency might be ex- 
pected to be alive with the reverberations of 
such a battle, if anything in the life adjust- 
ment has gone wrong. The creative will of 
the individual, so goes the theory, determines 
the use he makes both of opportunities to be 
one with others and to assert his individual 
difference. We see here why the emphasis 
of A Changing Psychology is so constantly 
on the client’s right to be himself, without 
the imposition of the case worker's own 
social ideals and purposes. 


TWO unsolved questions were brought out 
by Miss Robinson in her discussion of the 
case work theory she presents. When she 
compares the factor of control of the situ- 
ation in case work and in the psychoanalytic 
relationship she says: “ While control of the 
situation in the former is arbitrary and vari- 
able and neither understood nor accepted in 
its conditions by the client when he comes 
into this relationship, in the analytic experi- 
ence the patient knows and accepts the con- 
ditions when he applies for an analysis.” 
This, she goes on to say, raises grave prob- 
lems. “ One may wonder whether it is pos- 
sible to reduce the arbitrary control which 
the \ orker exercises, or at least to define it 
in advance so that the client may understand 
and accept it.”* This seems a particularly 
serious problem, in view of a case work 
philosophy which deprecates even the use of 
the term participation of the client, as imply- 
ing a preformed plan of the worker. 

*“ Die Analyse des Analytikers und seiner Rolle 
in der Gesamtsituation,” published in the Psycho- 
analytic Review, Oct. 1931; reprinted in Mental 
Hygiene Quarterly, Oct. 1931. 

*Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, 
ibid., page 152. 
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Then, when she discusses the workers 
themselves, Miss Robinson says, “ We haye 
found the worker’s security in herself ang 
and her acceptance of the unique differeng 
of the other to be the fundamental equipmer 
for therapeutic relationship in case work”! 
She points out that this attitude grows dy. 
ing training, particularly in the student’ 
relationship to her supervisor. “ We beliey. 
that this relationship is most acceptable an 
constructive for the student if it is entere 
into on a teacher-student basis of working 
on a common problem, giving to the studer 
as much responsibility and freedom as sh 
will take to solve her own problems. But w 
recognize also that the very nature of th 
relationship problems in case work forces; 
concentration upon the student’s part in th 
situation with the client, which may involy 
the supervisor in a greater responsibility fe 
the student’s relationship problems.” * Th 
almost-necessity of a _ psychoanalysis x 
preparation for this raises the questic 
where adequate training for supervisors i 
to be obtained at the present time, an 
whether students can be prepared to é 
social case work, granted that they have th 
personal qualifications for it at all, shorto 
courses of three years or more in duration 

These two unsolved problems har 
troubled those who most want to see tk 
dynamic concepts of this book become: 
vitalizing force in the great volume of sow 
case work as it is being done today. If, hor 
ever, social case work necessarily involve 
or is likely at any time to run into, a ree 
tionship between client and worker whe 
the client has, at present, no way of unde 
standing or choosing consciously in advan 
and which case workers, because of the pe 
sonal power involved, are seldom prepatt 
to handle adequately, what is the outle 
for the acceptance of this kind of think 
in the whole body of professional so 
workers? Two tendencies apparent so & 
are to reject the idea of conscious use? 
relationship in case treatment, and with t® 
opportunity to profit by much that is m 
helpful from modern psychiatry, or else 
muddle into all kinds of emotional situatict 
with clients without proper equipment eit 
for understanding or for handling them. 

The most necessary thing just now, 

‘ Thid., p. 180. 

* [hid., pp. 180, 181. 
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BERTHA C. 


seems to me, is a clearer definition of the 
limits of our field, both in relation to execu- 
tive services which social agencies may be 
called upon to perform (such as administra- 
tion of relief and employment placement), 
and in relation to the field of the psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst. 


THE past year has seen rapid growth of 
the idea that every contact with a person in 
need does not necessarily imply a need for 
social case work. We are being taught by 
the unprecedented community situation that 
if we could get an administration of relief, 
for instance, which would be based on a 
democratic social ideal, clear as to its re- 
quirements for eligibility and impartially 
carried out, need for social case work might 
be determined, as is the need for medical 
treatment, as a separate question. In this, 
as Miss Robinson has pointed out, the 
client's desire for case work help would be a 
major consideration. 

How may the field of social case work 
with individuals be distinguished from that 
of the psychiatrist or analyst? The report 
of the Milford Conference, which has 
brought into our literature the results of the 
most painstaking study in recent years, in 
speaking of the goals of social case work, 
says, “ The ultimate goal is to develop in the 
individual the fullest possible capacity for 
self-maintenance in a social group.” ° Ten- 
tatively accepting this, what implications do 

e find? First, that what the social worker 
deals with is not the individual as an isolated 
unit but as a person who is also a social 
being, seeking help because of something in 
his social relationships which he cannot deal 
with alone. His handicaps may range from 
ill health or economic stress to personal 
problems which make it impossible to get on 
with others. Interestingly enough, this 
report, contributed to by workers in all 
lorms of social case work, states that a list 
ot treatment services would give only “the 
bare bones of what is involved in social case 
treatment. The flesh and blood is in the’ 
dynamic relationship between social case 
worker and the client, child, or foster 
parent ; the interplay of personalities through 
which the individual is assisted to desire and 

"Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. 
American Association of Social Workers, New 
York, 1920. Page 29, 
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achieve the fullest possible development of 
his personality.” It calls the process 
“ counseling,” which implies that the control 
of the problem is in the client’s hands. Here 
is a conception of case work which comes 
close to being that of education in its broad- 
est and deepest meaning, and would stand 
the test which Miss Robinson proposes when 
she says that all the worker’s attitudes 
toward the client should be “such that she 
would be content to be at the other end of 
such a relationship herself.” * 

An educational relationship has well de- 
fined limits—so runs the experience of the 
writer with students of case work. One is 
counseling with another adult, matching 
longer experience with the other’s more im- 
mediate knowledge of her client and his situ- 
ation, each working toward a goal agreed 
upon when the student entered training— 
that she should become a better case worker. 
Sometimes personality problems of the 
student come to be discussed, usually on the 
student's initiative, always in relation to the 
problem in hand—that of education for case 
work—and always tied over to the student’s 
own responsibility for dealing with them. 
If the word treatment can be used at all, it 
is treating the student’s relationship to her 
job, not the student as a person, although the 
student may get out of the process much 
that is of great value to her personally. The 
relationship to the teacher is indeed a factor, 
for any education worthy of the name is 
more than transmission of information by 
printed page or megaphone voice; it makes 
real by contact with a dynamic personality 
what would otherwise be without signifi- 
cance for the emotional life and for practice. 
But a case work teacher learns to safeguard 
at every point the student’s professional as 
well as personal right to solve her own prob- 
lems in so far as she can. 

All this is in the spirit of Miss Robinson’s 
philosophy of student training, expressed in 
the passage quoted above, except that she 
states that the supervisor may become in- 
volved in “a greater responsibility for the 
student’s relationship problems.” * This, the 
writer believes, should be consistently 
avoided. If a student is so enmeshed in per- 
sonal conflicts that she can no longer talk 
over with her supervisor their bearing upon 


7 4 Changing Psychology, p. 171. 
*Tbid., p. 181. 
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her case work and cannot accept the respon- 
sibility for working them out as her own, she 
is then in need, not of an educational rela- 
tionship, but of a therapeutic one. ‘This is 
the point for a frank talk about the situation, 
so that the student may choose whether she 
desires therapy, and may know in what 
forms and from whom it is possible to obtain 
it. This is the right of conscious choice 
which Miss Robinson desires for the client 
but sees no way to guarantee in the case 
work relationship which she describes. 
Returning to the Milford Conference defi- 
nition of social case work, we find a dynamic 
relationship between personalities and a 
counseling together which we have compared 
with the student-supervisor relationship 
in professional education. We have made 
the assumption, based on experience with 
students, that the educational relationship is 
limited in the direction of therapy, and that 
when therapy becomes necessary the patient 
should have the opportunity to choose it— 
that is, that he should be protected from 
drifting into a therapeutic relationship with- 
out understanding what is involved. Ex- 
perience with relationships in social case 
work has convinced the writer that here, 
again, a clear distinction should be made 
from the relationships found in therapy, 
with a difference not only in degree but in 
kind. Social case work is concerned with 
the problems of individuals in their social 
relationships. A mother comes to a child 
guidance clinic needing to learn how to be a 
better parent to her child. In the process of 
counseling with the case worker she may 
gain emotional release from talking out her 
problems; she may gain enough in personal 
security through her relationship to the 
worker to dare to face the fact, perhaps for 
the first time, that she does need to learn 
how to be a better parent; she may event- 
ually find her own solutions. In all that is 
said and done, however, the worker is con- 
stantly estimating the mother’s capacity for 
responsibility, her emotional drives and 
counter drives, and is constantly saying, in 
effect, “ How are you going to handle this 
tendency which you have found in yourself ? 
How are you going to meet that attitude in 
others ? ”—all as they relate to her responsi- 
bilities as a mother. If it becomes clear that 
the mother cannot work things out on this 
responsible level, but must have help for her- 
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self as a person before she can even think of 
her responsibilities, then the case work rela- 
tionship must be given up, for the time being, 
in favor of a therapeutic one. But should 
not this be with the client's understanding of 
the change, and conscious choice of therapy 
for herself ? ’ 

The worker-client relationship which Miss 
Robinson describes seems in reality to be a 
therapeutic one. It allows the client to take 
any emotional relationship to the therapist 
which his personal need at the time requires, 
There is full acceptance of the client as he is, 
without tying him back constantly to his re- 
sponsibility for some problem in his social 
relationships. History becomes significant 
as one of the client’s reactions. Miss Robin- 
son says, “ It will usually be offered in the 
early contacts as the client’s first gift of him- 
self in return for the help he seeks, his first 
breaking down of the boundaries of separa- 
tion between himself and another. But 
equally well it may be withheld at this time 
by the client who in that one move to take 
help, to include another, withdraws at the 
same time defensively to protect himself 
from invasion. . . The worker's re- 
sponse should be determined by the meaning 
to the client at that point in their relation- 
ship and not by her interest in the facts as 
presented or by her identification with the 
client in that past experience.” *® This is 
something much more akin to the relation- 
ship of psychoanalyst and patient than to the 
worker-client relationship based on _ recog- 
nition of the responsibility of the client for 
his own problem. It is evident that some 
clients who cannot take a responsible role 
need something like this if they are to be 
helped and, if they are dealt with first on the 
case work level, might come to the point of 
choosing therapy with a good understanding 
of what they might hope to gain by it. The 
distinction between this kind of treatment 
and that of the psychiatrist and psychoana- 
lyst is not clear. It may be that a group of 
social case workers, experimenting with re- 
lationship therapy out of. their appreciation 
of the needs of human beings for whom 
psychoanalytic treatment was too remote and 
too expensive to be possible, have discovered 
applications of psychoanalysis which will be 
of great value. The boundaries there cat 


° Thid., pp. 143, 144. 
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only be marked out with the help and sanc- 
tions of trained psychoanalysts. 


IN conclusion, these are the questions which 
the year has brought to the surface in our 
thinking: Why should not the processes 
which Miss Robinson describes be called 
relationship therapy or by some other name 
to distinguish them from social case work? 
If they are clearly seen as therapy, may they 
not develop more soundly in alliance, for 
instance, with institutes of psychoanalysis 
than in alliance with social case work? 
Might not the name itself favor the develop- 
ment of more adequate training for a kind 
of responsibility in emotional situations 
which is quite different from that in social 
case work relationships? 

Now that the young profession of social 
case work, on the other hand, has just barely 
come to the point of seeing its relationship 
to the client as consistent with the client’s 
autonomy in his own situation (and no one 


has helped it more on that point than has 
Miss Robinson), is it not far sounder for its 
development to learn its job in increasingly 
skilled use of knowledge of personality to 
stimulate the client’s capacity to solve his 
own problems, and not to become involved in 
another sort of relationship in which the 
client becomes an emotionally sick person, 
out of touch, for the time being, with re- 
sponsibility for his social adjustments? (This 
is not saying that the skilled social case 
worker might not, with proper preparation 
for it, become on occasion, under psychiatric 
supervision, a therapist, but only that she 
should know when she is acting as a thera- 
pist and when as a case worker, and that her 
client should know it too.) We can learn 
immeasurably from the thinking which Miss 
Robinson has brought to us—-the more, I 
believe, if we get clearly before us what is 
the field of social case work and how close 
to education are its goals. 


First Contact and Social History 


Helen P. Kempton 


S I see it, we owe a debt of gratitude to 
psychiatry for defining and clarifying 
many of the early concepts and principles on 
which social case work was founded, and 
which are now generally recognized as parts 
of the therapy common to both fields. For 
example, the importance of “letting the: 


client talk ” has been recognized by the social - 
case worker for years, certainly since the 


publication of Social Diagnosis,’ perhaps 
before that time. Whereas we have for 
some time recognized that the emotional 
state of the client plays an important part in 
our first contact with him and that we may 
utilize this in such a way as to benefit him 
while obtaining information,,we see today 
the value of the emotional state in and of 
itself, as offering a means to a better under- 
standing of our client which is all-important 
and an essential preliminary to treatment. 
For, whatever environmental changes may 
be involved in our treatment plans, whatever 


* Mary E. Richmond, p. 464, Russell Sage 
Foundation, N. Y. 
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use we may make of facilities and resources, 
we recognize that the mere manipulation of 
external factors will never solve our client’s 
problem, because his attitude toward that 
problem is an important part of it. This 
point of view does not lessen the importance 
of the situational element, since the client’s 
problem otf maladjustment is precipitated or 
aggravated by the social order and the situ- 
ational element must certainly be reckoned 
with in treatment. 

The client reveals himself in many ways if 
we but give him the opportunity—by his 
attitude toward us, by his manner of talking, 
by the things he says, and by his reticence, 
responsiveness, or resistance to our sugges- 
tions. If we obtrude by asking too many 
questions, by figuring too prominently in any 
way, we will blur the picture of the client as 
a unique individual; if, on the other hand, 
we show by an interested, sympathetic atti- 
tude that we are willing to listen, if we give 
encouragement when this is indicated, if we 
let the client occupy the center of the stage, 
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we give him the opportunity to be himself, 
and to offer us material quite as important 
as the information we deliberately seek in 
the course of the interview. Indeed, we 
have come to feel that our ideal standard for 
investigation is to get information only in 
so far as our client gives it willingly, and 
that our test of skill lies in the ability to re- 
lease him to the point where he talks because 
he wants to, and not because we want him to. 
If we achieve this end, the act of talking is 
in itself therapeutic, and we leave our client 
relaxed and benefited instead of keyed to a 
high point of tension as the result of our 
Visit. 

I have selected three papers from a recent 
class assignment to illustrate the students’ 
varying degrees of awareness of the parts 
they as case workers play in the early stages 
of the worker-client relationship. In in- 
stances where this awareness is totally or 
partially lacking, the results still being suc- 
cessful, the intangible personality factor was 
doubtless an important one, and of course 
situations of this sort do not lend themselves 
readily to analysis. I have included one 
paper in which the student was almost 


wholly unaware of her method and one in 


which there was only a partial awareness, 
for the reason that both contacts were highly 
successful: the client’s reactions are appar- 
ent from the context of the reports, as are— 
to a certain degree—the contributions of the 
students. 


I was sent to visit the S family after the hospital 
social service department had referred them to us. 
The reference sheet stated that Mrs. S had been 
operated upon for a fistula condition there several 
months previously and was still under their super- 
vision; that Mr. S had for thirteen years suffered 
from a “chronic rheumatic” condition which pre- 
vented his working, and that the two daughters, 
seventeen and eighteen, had been unemployed for 
some months with the result that the family were in 
need of financial assistance. 

Mrs. S answered the bell. She looked puzzled 
when I introduced myself and said that the hospital 
had asked me to call, but she invited me in and her 
husband, who was seated beside the kitchen stove, 
rose and brought me a chair. Then he opened the 
door into the adjoining flat and summoned the 
oldest daughter, Mrs. C, who lived there with her 
husband and their two small children. 

Mrs. C, a strong, determined-looking, second 
generation Italian woman, met me without a smile 
and with a manner that was almost defiant. The 
interview was subsequently carried on entirely be- 
tween her and me though she occasionally asked 
questions of her parents in Italian. They sat pas- 
sively by and only once or twice contributed a 
gesture or made a monosyllabic remark in their 


broken English to substantiate what their daughter 
said. 

Since this was my first experience at taking a 
social history I had been somewhat nervous at the 
outset in the fear that I should not fully size up 
the total situation and get sufficient information on 
the important financial and health problems. | 
realize now that this feeling of insecurity was in- 
creased by the clients’ attitudes of apparent indif- 
ference on the one hand and hostility on the other, 
as well as by the fact that I was forced to conduct 
the interview not only in the presence of these 
three grown-ups but before one of the S boys, aged 
twelve, who stared at me unblinkingly throughout, 

In my later rereading of the report of that inter- 
view I feel that what treatment was accomplished 
came about im spite of the way I handled it rather 
than because of my particular line of approach, 
The information obtained was faulty, incomplete, 
and sometimes lacking in pertinence to the impor- 
tant problems, and Mrs. C’s attitude remained 
hostile throughout the first half of the visit. She 
said bluntly at the outset that several people calling 
themselves representatives of welfare agencies had 
come in asking many questions and doing nothing 
to help her mother’s family. She was sure nobody 
cared about them anyway or was really sincere, in 
wanting to aid them, since all they did was to ask 
questions. I explained as gently as I could the 
reasons why some knowledge of background is 
necessary as a preliminary to the formulation of a 
plan and then added: 

“ After all your husband is working.” 

She gave a short, harsh laugh and replied: “ Yes, 
at $15 a week. The way everybody throws it in 
my face you'd think it was a million!” 

I then stated I hadn’t meant to “ throw it in her 
face,” that I had only tried to show her that it was 
more than many people have at this time, and that 
it was something we could build on in the formu 
lation of a plan. She replied this was barely 
enough to support his own family, and that her 
mother’s family had no income whatever. She 
became quite excited over the fact that they might 
starve and nobody would do anything about it, 
although I assured her we would see that this did 
not happen. She stated bitterly that the people 
who needed and deserved help were being denied 
it while those who, to her certain knowledge, had 
plenty were being given regular allowances by the 
organization I represented. To this I answered 
that with the work as heavy as it is in the present 
crisis, we had been forced to cut down upon our 
investigating, with the result that unscrupulous 
persons had taken advantage of this: that mistakes 
both in the matter of giving and withholding finan- 
cial assistance were bound to occur in a period like 
this—which no one regretted more than we. 
stated further that by giving me the names of such 
persons she would be doing her family and us a 
great service. This she declined to do, but she 
expressed some realization of the difficulty with 
which we were confronted and apparently acce 
my explanation that her mother’s family was not 
being discriminated against. — 

In spite of the fact that I was held down 
throughout by my own inhibitions and uncertainty, 
the interview proceeded fairly smoothly after 
outburst on the part of Mrs. C. It evidently re 
lieved her feelings, and I distinctly remember 
as the conversation progressed she answered my 
questions in a less sharp, defiant manner. In 
she even promised to take her father to a n 
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clinic for a physical examination after having flatly 
stated earlier that there was no point in this since 
he hadn't worked in years and never would be able 
to again. Her confidence had apparently been won 
to the extent that she was willing to aid in carry- 
ing out a plan although she could not yet see the 
value of what she had been requested to do. W hen 
I left she joined them all in bidding me a friendly 
farewell, and in “thanking” me for having come. 


In the discussion, the class suggested that 
the student had performed a real service to 
her client in addition to furthering her own 
ends, by opening up the “sore spot” or 
point of irritation, and that the opportunity 
for relieving the client’s mind of its pent up 
hostility had brought a sense of release and 
a measure of insight—both of great value. 
They felt that the student did a better piece 
of work in this case than she realized at the 
time. 


Mrs. D applied to the organization for assistance 
because her husband had been out of work for sev- 
eral months and they had exhausted their savings. 
She was given temporary relief and told that a 
worker would visit. 

I found Mrs. D at home with Anna, aged 2. As 
soon as she heard where I came from, she began in 
a distraught and much excited manner to talk about 
her difficulties—the gas and electric bill, not a cent 
in the house, her husband’s failure to find work, 
and so on. I gave the emergency relief which I 
had brought, almost immediately, hoping thus to 
release the tension somewhat so that the way would 
be cleared for Mrs. D to discuss topics other than 
this immediate need if she desired to do so. I then 
explained the usual procedure about gas and elec- 
tric bills (since this seemed to be the next impor- 
tant thing to her), pointing out that no action 
would be taken at this time but assuring her never- 
theless, that she could call on me at the office if an 
emergency should arise. 

Mrs. D then mentioned her mother, saying that 
she did not know what she would do without her, 
since she came to see her every day. In answer to 
a few questions, Mrs. D talked quite spontaneously 
about her great love for her mother, her father’s 
work history and present economic difficulties, and 
her own and her sisters’ work histories. She told 
of her father’s strict ideas of discipline, adding that 
she sometimes blames the whole present difficulty 
on him; she always had worked to get away and so 
when she met her husband and “liked his ways,” 
she married hirm at once in spite of their short 
acquaintance and the fact that he was so much 
older than she. If only she were single now, she 
would not be in such straits, she could always get 
some kind of a job to support herself. I made no 
attempt to press for facts or details which Mrs. D 
did not give, but at this point, when she again men- 
tioned her mother, I told her of a young couple I 
knew who were in a similar situation, but where 
the wife’s relatives were all in a distant city and 
So, since she had no friends in New York, she sat 
at home alone day after day, while her husband 
looked for work. Mrs. D thought this was very 
sad, and agreed that she was lucky to have rela- 
tives who took a kindly interest in her. 

Mrs. D’s mother came in at this point. She 
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talked to worker quite excitedly, through Mrs. D as 
interpreter, about the economic difficulties of her 
family. I asked how long she had been in this 
country and mentioned having been in the part of 
Italy from whence she came. Mrs. D and her 
mother were both amused when I recited the num- 
bers up to ten in Italian. 

As I was about to go, Mrs. D gave me a card 
her husband had left on which he had written the 
names and addresses of his two previous employers. 
I thanked her and suggested that Mr. D come to 
see me at the office to discuss work plans. She 
said that he would surely be very glad to come, and 
thanked me for coming, saying that she felt very 
much better than before. 

My contact with this client has been one of the 
most satisfactory I have made, and I attribute this 
largely to the success of my first interview. I 
think that Mrs. D saw me as a person who could 
be relied on for assistance and suggestions to meet 
the reality situation, but who was also interested 
in her as a person and in aspects of her life other 
than the immediate economic situation. She was 
particularly impressed by the fact (as she later 
told me) that I took the situation so calmly and 
did not react as she had to her problems, with an 
air of excitement and worry. The touch of humor 
in counting the Italian numbers also eased the ten- 
sion and gave a friendly tone to the interview, and 
I have found “humor as a case work technique” 
to be a valuable tool in subsequent interviews in 
this case, as well as in others. 

This itself. The 


report speaks for 


student has given her own evaluation; she 
apparently was conscious of the elements she 


contributed which made toward the success 
of the contact. 


The case of Selma E, a Jewish girl of thirteen 
years, was referred to the Institute through the 
adviser at one of the Junior High Schools in the 
district. She had been reported as failing in all 
subjects, as being impertinent and defiant to 
teachers, as being a disturbing element in a manner 
regarded as “queer” by the principal. Selma was 
accepted for study by the Bureau and the worker 
was asked to make the social examination, a proc- 
ess which entailed as a rule perhaps three visits to 
the family and visits to sources as the case de- 
manded. Complete information was necessary. 
However, in the referral interview at the Institute, 
the mother had been somewhat prepared for the 
type of study which would be undertaken and the 
amount of co-operation necessary on her part. 

Before going to the home the worker read the 
referral data very thoroughly. She learned from 
this that the patient was the middle one of seven 
children, all the others successful in the parents’ 
eyes; that the patient was said to have “ spells ” ; 
that the parents and siblings considered her “ dif- 
ferent”; that the family lived in a crowded dis- 
trict. The worker, therefore, had a few leads to 
follow in her study of the family attitudes and 
inter-relationships. 

The neighborhood was composed of mixed col- 
ored and white population. A synagogue was on 
the corner diagonally across from the tenement 
where the E’s lived on the fourth floor. The family 
had recently moved there. The worker could see 
as she entered the apartment that the home was 
not entirely settled but the rooms were clean and 
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livable. Mrs. E was cordial. The worker com- 
mented on the attractiveness of the new home 
which led Mrs. E to compare it with former homes, 
giving a satisfactorily complete history of family 
living conditions and former addresses. From this 
account it was obvious that the family was making 
its way slowly upward, each home an improve- 
ment over the former. Mrs. E’s distress over 
former neighborhoods and over the crowded sleep- 
ing conditions formerly necessary for the children 
gave insight into the mother’s standards. Her 
pride in present arrangements led to a tour of the 
apartment which was most valuable to the worker 
in a first contact. The following points were 
gained: number of rooms and manner of furnish- 
ing; sleeping arrangements; careiul examination 
of the room shared by patient and her older sister 
noting that all decorations were pictures of older 
sister, in graduating dress, and so on; framed citi- 
zenship papers on wall of both husband and wife. 

When the mother and worker, now on very 
friendly terms, came back to sit down, the older 
daughter appeared. She was returning from her 
office job. Her appearance and bearing justified 
the mother’s proud and glowing account of her. 
This daughter seated herself evidently expecting 
to take part in the conversation. Although sure 
that the patient’s problem had been discussed before 
this daughter, the worker did not wish to do so. 
So, saying that the daughter could help to jog the 
mother’s memory, the conversation was turned to 
names, birthdates, and developmental history of all 
the siblings. Mother and daughter were so full of 
information that the worker had an excuse for her 
paper and pencil. Presently the daughter left to 
keep an engagement. The worker then asked the 
mother if she had been as happy in her own girl- 
hood as this oldest daughter appeared to be. The 
maternal history followed on this question. 

Getting the paternal history was a more difficult 
matter. The mother’s knowledge was insufficient 
in this respect and in addition lacked the father’s 
viewpoint. However, when the worker asked when 
she could see the father, the mother seemed unable 
to understand the necessity, explaining that he 
worked long hours and was tired and busy and that 
he had authorized her to attend to this matter for 
him. The worker did not press the point at this 
interview, noting this, however, as something to be 
accomplished in the future and wondering if there 
might be something defensive in the father’s 
attitude. 

The patient’s developmental history came in 
answer to direct questions. In talking over the 
prenatal period and delivery, i response to the 
mother’s hesitation, the worker said that she was 
a nurse, that she had assisted at many deliveries 
and that the mother could talk freely to her. This 
seemed to help matters and the marital relations 
and early sex instruction of the mother and daugh- 
ters were discussed at this time. 

The developmental history led to the mother’s 
account of the patient’s problem. This included the 
patient’s behavior at home, the mother’s attitude 
toward school behavior, the health problem as the 
mother saw it. In this talk not only the family 
attitude toward the patient was revealed but the 
manner in which the family openly contrasted her 
with the other children. It was noted that the 
mother was unusually articulate and very apt in 
figures of speech and expressive illustrations. 
Whether this was entirely sincere, proving the 
mother as good material through whom to treat 
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the patient, or whether she was a bit too glib was 
a point to prove through future contacts. At least 
to her the problem was concrete and had bee, 
formulated and expressed many times. 

At this point the younger children came in from 
school. They were introduced to the worker 
Selma also came in, large for her age, not unattrae. 
tive. The mother spoke to her kindly. She looked 
at the worker shyly and without defiance. The 
worker said she had been waiting to meet her g 
that Selma might see a familiar face when she came 
to the Institute to see the doctor. Telling the mother 
that her children now had first claim on her time 
and saying that she would get in touch with her 
by telephone, the worker left. 

The following main points had been made; 
friendly contact; maternal history and relatives; 
home conditions and citizenship; siblings; patient's 
history and family attitude on her problem; marital 
relations and family sex instruction; religious con- 
nections; next contact arranged. 

The following gaps were left: Paternal history 
and father’s attitude; further details on patients 
relationship with brothers and sisters, her reere 
ations and her personality in general; explanation 
to mother of Institute’s plan of work to make sure 
what family expected and were saying to patient 

When this paper was discussed in class, 
the comments showed that the group was 
aware of its many points of value, of the 
worker's tact, discrimination, and powers of 
observation, inference, and concentration 
Specific points noted were: the simplification 
of the worker’s problem of approach owing 
to the parents’ recognition of a difficulty and 
desire for help; the importance of thor 
oughly familiarizing oneself with all avai- 
able history before making the first contact; 
the value of tentative inference, or th 
“working hypothesis” to use Miss Rich 
mond’s phrase*; drawing on_ specialize 
knowledge from another field in meeting th 
client’s problem and the relation of this ® 
the constant drawing upon various life & 
periences—a process of which the cax 
worker is often unconscious; and, finally, 
the importance of recognizing the clients 
idea as to the nature of his problem as deter 
mining that problem for him, and the accept 
ance of this as one of the factors to be deat 
with in treatment. 

The group worked out the following o& 
line as suggesting certain points of aware 
ness for the student in taking a 
history : 

What information was obtained? (summarized 
statement ) 


Was it enough to form a basis for further study! 
What more was needed? 


* Social Diagnosis: Mary E. Richmond. Russel 
Sage Foundation, N. Y. 
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Why not obtained on first visit? 

What was the client's attitude regarding an 
understanding of the situation? 

What was the client’s attitude toward giving the 
information ? ; 

Was the securing of information of primary or 
secondary importance in relation to the purpose of 
the visit as you conceived it? 

Were obstacles encountered during the visit? 
What were they? (interruptions, language diffi- 
culty, resistances, reticence, etc.) 

How were they met? 

What was your mental reaction to those ob- 
stacles? (irritation, discouragement, determination, 
tc.) 

? What plan did you follow in obtaining the 
information ? 

What determined your choice of questions? 
(Leads from client, natural transitions, avoidance 
of leading and unrelated questions, etc.) 

What notes did you take? Explanation to client? 

What made you terminate the interview? 

How long had it lasted? 

How did you close it? 

Do you consider that the interview brought satis- 
faction to the client, in a sense of release, or in any 
other way, or did it seem to be an ordeal? Could 
you give a reason for your opinion? 


The class were in agreement that the 
nature of the problem and the urgency of the 
need determine to a large extent the client’s 
attitude, but they felt that the attitude thus 
determined is often a superficial one and that 
the case worker has an opportunity to extend 
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therapy through all contacts, including those 
in which an interpretation to the client of his 
problem is needed, and those which can hold 
no promise for tangible service.* In the 
discussion of the second paper quoted, the 
point was made that the worker did well to 
meet the relief need at once, before attempt- 
ing to get below the surface-level attitude 
and “make friends” with her client; in 
other words, that only by talking first about 
things which seem important to the client 
can we safely arrive at the point where he 
will want to talk about things which seem 
important to us—as offering a means of 
understanding him better. . It was suggested 
that even a foster-home investigation or fill- 
ing out the questionnaire required by the 
state for old age pension applicants may be 
made less mechanical and of greater social 
value, if the investigator realizes the poten- 
tial significance of every human contact, 
with its possibilities for opening channels of 
free communication between the individuals 
concerned. 

*Cf. Tue Fairy, Jan., 1931, “ The Social Case 


Worker and Industrial Depression,” by Eleanor 
Neustaedter. 


On Board Members 


Ethel Van Benthuysen 


HERE are a few observations about 

board members that do not seem to me to 
have been stressed in the growing literature 
about the volunteer in social work. I am 
myself a board member who can hardly 
remember the day when I did not belong to 
a board of some kind, and only hope that I 
may be wise enough to retire before old age 
overtakes me. But I never remain very long 
on a board unless I care so deeply for the 
work in hand that I become a sort of super- 


nhumerary member of the staff. This dual 


Position gives me ample opportunity to 
observe the conduct of social service organ- 
izations. 

First, as I see it, there are the clients. 
From the point of view of case working 
agencies, the clients are in need of a very 
special skill, practiced by friends with the 
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kindest intent, who are dedicated to service 
in a person-to-pezson relationship, but not 
in that alone. I believe that if we can under- 
stand this relationship we can understand 
all the other relationships of which it is a 
part. The skilled friend of the client does 
not come “out of the everywhere into the 
here.” She represents the small inner circle 
which established the society; the large and 
small givers who care a great deal; the large 
and small givers who do not care very much; 
and especially she represents the people who 
control the management of the society for 
the time being. She is entitled to a kind of 
moral support, for she is being sent to cope 
with the misfortunes and weaknesses of the 
human race. She cannot use quack reme- 
dies; the old quack remedy of mere relief 
passed out of use before this generation of 
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social workers learned their skills. She must 
practice a creative art, and she needs an 
atmosphere as much as an artist ever needed 
Montmartre or the Latin Quarter. 

Now, in this atmosphere of creative art 
what place has a board member ? 

A board member used to be a comfortable 
sort of patron. Social workers used to carry 
out the behests of the board; later the same 
boards which once had social workers to 
carry out their behests found themselves 
invited to carry out the behests of the trained 
social worker. The difficulties of those try- 
ing times gave rise to the feeling among 
social workers—a most natural feeling—that 
a good board was a board which let one 
alone, merely producing the necessary funds. 
And it was quite true that a board which 
interfered too little was much better than a 
board which interfered too much. But if we 
look over the bright spots along the line of 
advance of thirty or forty years of social 
work in our country, we can see that the 
flame burned brightest where board and staff 
in close co-operation created something new 
—as they did in Mary Richmond's group in 
Baltimore, or in Joseph Lee’s in Boston. 

The social worker needs so many ingredi- 
ents in the atmosphere in which she is to do 
creative work with clients. First she needs 
a united staff, but workers come and go, and 
only the board can insure the continuance of 
the work. It is in this matter of continuance 
that a board is indispensable. The worker 
needs sympathetic understanding of what 
she is trying to do; this she can usually get 
from a few board members. But she needs 
the community also, and here many boards 
are ineffectual. Most boards fail to enlist peo- 
ple who can both widen the community reach 
of the society, and yet partake of the atmos- 
phere which is the very life of its relation- 
ships. I would not ask that all the board 
should be volunteer case workers. There 
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are a good many more people who can enter 
into the work in spirit than in actual particj- 
pation, but it is impossible to be too carefy! 
in picking them out. I would (and in fact 
I once did) select a board of directors all of 
whom have the qualities I like in volunteers 
had they the opportunity to serve in that 
capacity. 

To select an unintelligent person of wealth 
for a board is to assume that no intelligence 
exists among the wealthy. To put on a man 
of business, merely as such, is to deserve his 
illuminating suggestions about “ cutting your 
pattern according to vour cloth.” If you 
ask people who have leisure you may lay 
your board open to cranks, and if you decide 
that any young member of the Junior 
League, as such, is highly desirable you are 
gambling for a prize package. I do not 
advocate putting people on boards just be- 
cause they have gone into mourning. I have 
mentioned a few of the commonest methods 
of selection, but I believe it is from these 
frayed edges that the society goes to pieces. 
It is because of these unlikely scholars that 
the secretary shrinks from enlightening her 
board about the details of an art that needs 
imagination. 

And so, to go back to the first basic rela- 
tionship, the client is met and interviewed 
by a skilled friend who wants to stand by 
him. Js the worker sure that her board is 
standing by her? Can she meet the client 
as one who reaches out to him from a human 
brotherhood? Has her society sent her to 
him because they of the governing body 
know that life is a difficult matter for us all, 
and that his trouble has its own distinctive 
quality? It is not a little thing that he is 
seeking aid of a bureau and not of a blood 
relation. It seems to me that it is in part 
the attitude of the board members that 
clothes the encounter with dignity. 
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Variables in Ethics 
Alice L. Berry 


N AN effort to further the growth of the 

profession of social work, various at- 
tempts have been made to compile a code of 
ethics. Before proceeding further with such 
projects, it is well to examine the desirability 
of a code, and the adequacy of one method 
ordinarily employed in its compilation. The 
use of the questionnaire which includes a set 
of situations with two or more opposing lines 
of action presented, one of which is to be 
selected, is open to serious objection. 

The case study method, as used by sociolo- 
gists, has shown the importance of consid- 
ering the total situation. Relationships 
between the parts are dynamic, not static. 
Variable A will be affected by the presence 
or absence of variable B. As the situation 
changes, the course to be followed must 
change. Take for example the question, 
“Is a social worker justified in deceiving 
her clients in order to obtain necessary in- 
formation, to secure mental examinations, 
or to carry out certain policies of the agency, 
such as routine health examinations ? ” 

Most sociat workers would agree that it 
may be justifiable to deceive a psychotic 
client in order to secure a mental examina- 
tion, if other methods have failed and if the 
welfare of a child is involved. Under many 
other circumstances such procedure would 
not be justifiable. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the fundamental assumption back 
of most such questions is wrong, namely, 
that each may be considered apart from other 
relationships and answered by a categorical 
yes or no, 

However, it is probable that an answer 
which would hold in general may be given to 
certain types of questions. There are situa- 
tions in which the same elements or traits 
usually are found together in the same rela- 
tionship or pattern. Given such a situation, 
and the presence of trait A, the prediction 
of accompanying trait B may be made with 
ahigh degree of accuracy. Or, if it has been 
found that B ordinarily follows A, when A 
occurs one may then expect B. Take, for 
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example, the question, “Should a social 
worker, in general, conceal her identity and 
associations with the agency she represents 
as a means of securing information in visit- 
ing new clients?” Experience has demon- 
strated that when A, the concealment of 
identity occurs, B, later antagonism of the 
client, frequently follows. 

Such an analysis eliminates the “ thou 
shalt,” or “ thou shalt not ” of ethics. From 
the standpoint of science, this is essential. 
Science is concerned with things as they are, 
not with the formulation of judgments as to 
what ought to be. Whether social work is a 
science, an art, or both is of little moment 
here. Most social workers would grant that 
the methods and findings of science should 
be used whenever they are applicable. The 
concept of the cultural lag as used in sociol- 
ogy shows the danger of a rigid code of 
ethics. A study of the mores and folkways 
of any group will reveal ways of doing 
things which were suited to one period, but 
which at a later time became highly unsatis- 
factory. Yet a mode of behavior, once it 
gets into the mores, becomes the right way, 
the ethical procedure which must be rigidly 
followed. It may persist stubbornly long 
after social changes have occurred which 
make it no longer suitable. One part of 
culture is thus lagging behind another. 
Changes in the way of doing things often 
do not keep pace with changes in the mate- 
rial culture. So it seems probable that an 
exact and detailed code of ethics for social 
work would be fraught with danger. 

Our understanding of social phenomena is 
steadily increasing. Social work must keep 
pace with these developments. Instead of 
working out a code of ethics which, once 
adopted, would be difficult to change, the 
more satisfactory course, from a scientific 
standpoint, would be the presentation of cer- 
tain fairly typical situations, of which one 
might say, “ If action 4 occurs, action B will 
probably follow.” 
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Mental Hygiene Aspects of the Family, III’ 
J. S. Plant, A.M., M.D. 


E see, as a part of our work with 

children, about twice as many parents 
as we do children. Perhaps the commonest 
attitude in these adults is what might super- 
ficially be called “disappointment.” So 
pervasive is this—and so ifMmportant in the 
matter of the children’s difficulties—that we 
should attempt some exposition of the mat- 
ters involved. Much has been said by the 
sociologist about the non-existence of the 
Family—rather, he says, there are families. 
Accurate as he is academically, for individ- 
uals the Family very really exists—indeed it 
is precisely the individual’s recognition of 
the difference between his Family and his 
family that produces this feeling that has 
been just termed “ disappointment.” One is 
suspicious of this designation because there 
is perhaps some much more basic drive back 
of it that has other connotations. The indi- 
vidual very early develops feelings of guilt. 
These may most easily arise in the way of 
saying, “I am an individual and the way 
that I know that I am an individual is 
through my being apart from and different 
from others.” That is, the feeling of guilt 
arises from the feeling of difference and is 
one of the most essential supports of the 
feeling of individuality. 

We see rather beautifully in young chil- 
dren this feeling of difference before it 
flowers into those recognitions of incom- 
pleteness and inadequacy which the differ- 
ence implies. In much the same way there 
develops this same feeling as regards the 
family—that the individual who has so nec- 
essarily felt his life as different from those 
of all others finds it equally imperative that 
his family problems shall be different from 
those of any other family. One is amazed 
at the ease with which one’s neighbor's 
problems are diagnosed and solved—with 
abysmal blindness to the character and sim- 
plicity of one’s own. If patients could lose 
this sense of individuality (which of course 
would in itself raise legions of new difficul- 
ties) to the extent that they could see their 
own family problems as essentially no dif- 








* Parts I and II appeared in the April and May 
issues of THE FaAmIty. 


ferent from those of other families, one of 
the greatest sources of conduct disorder 
would rather immediately disappear. 

In meeting this discrepancy between one’s 
conception of life and its reality, it becomes 
necessary to build as protection a “ front.” 
One might know more beautiful women than 
his wife—-yet he cannot afford to make this 
public data—that is not consonant with the 
Family or with what he is sure obtains in all 
other families. This effort, for myself and 
for the eyes of others, toward making my 
family life what the Family life should be is 
undoubtedly the source of many neuroses, 
Two distinctly different factors are involved. 
One of these is the discrepancy between the 
actual and the ideal in any person’s married 
life. The other is the discrepancy between 
the actual and what must be made to appear 
as the actual to neighbors and the rest of 
one’s environment. This latter shows itself 
much more in communities with extensive 
accepted codes of conventional behavior than 
elsewhere—perhaps more in the small town 
or village than in the large city. At any 
place, however, that the social group has 
enough self-expression as such to allow it to 
impose its dictates upon its individuals, there 
is built the need of the individual to meet 
this code. This conflict of patterns—this 
discrepancy between what one finds in life 
and what one is expected to find—as a source 
of neuroses has frequently received attention 
and needs no elaboration here. 

The other problem—which might be 
thought of as somewhat more “ internai ”"— 
of the difference between what is idealized 
and what is experienced is much more diff- 
cult of solution. This is because—while 
one’s feeling that his children are less polite 
than those of any other family, are more re- 
bellious, dawdle more, have more serious 
sexual interests, is the source of untold and 
unnecessary family stress—this is, as I have 
tried to indicate, so intimately bound into 
the feeling of individuality that its easement 
becomes at the same time the weakening 0! 
one of the most important props of the per- 
sonality. To the adult, of course, these 


sources of the difficulty do not appear. Thus 
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his feeling stops at the point where he 
satisfies himself that his family affairs are 
distinctly unusual. 

Here also another factor enters—namely, 
that the Family of the husband and the 
Family of the wife may be different enough 
affairs to cause great stress. These three 
sets of discrepancies or differences may be 
listed as one of the factors leading to family 
disintegration. They also, it seems, have 
important implications for the matter of 
education for family life. We are today 
considerably exercised over what should be 
put into our schools as education for parent- 
hood. Much is said as to the entry into 
parenthood without training, and there is 
growing rapidly a curriculum that looks to 
the teaching of those tools and skills that 
will be required in family life. It will be 
recognized from what has just been said— 
and from other observations that will appear 
as we go along—that parenthood is a way of 
living (as Frank has well stated it) or a 
point of view, rather than a science. If one 
could, for instance (and probably it is 
impossible on any large scale) teach the 
adolescent child tolerance—tolerance for the 
family, tolerance for the Family of others— 
then we would surely be on the road to hap- 
pier and easier marital situations. “ Toler- 
ance” is used here in the dynamic sense of 
dissipating in actual life the feeling of stress 
and tension between one’s own pattern (of 
family life) and the pattern of another. It 
is not the matter of accepting some other 
pattern than one’s own so much as it is that 
of sensing the idiom of one’s own—its essen- 
tially individual character. 





A SECOND factor of importance is the 
common failure to look upon marriage and 
family life as an educational process with 
growth involved. One is often asked why 
two children in the same family are so differ- 
ent. There seems to be little disposition—on 
entering married life—to recognize that it 
represents such a development that no two 
children (one would except twins!) would 
ever have the same parents. The matter is 
covered in the statement about “ getting 
married and settling down.” Of course one 
recognizes that in certain instances precisely 
this does occur, as one recognizes that many 
persons “settle down” for the rest of life 
long before even the contemplation of mar- 
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riage. Usually, however, there is, in family 
life, great personality development for the 
adult and there are many who seem totally 
unprepared for this and many who, as it 
were, just a bit resent the situation as though 
they had had for one life enough of person- 
ality change. 

Take, for instance, the question of wean- 
ing. Toa great number of adults it has been 
enough of a task, with scars and difficulties, 


‘to have had to wean themselves from their 


own parents through the years of growing 
independence without having now, in parent- 
hood, to begin all over again the infinitely 
harder task of weaning themselves from 
their children. The entire matter of human 
relationships, beginning with the intimacy of 
dependency and working its way through to 
the rich resourcefulness of independence, 
must all be gone through again with the 
connotations now that are adult rather than 
juvenile. Marriage may itself be described 
as a childhood experience in which with the 
aid of certain sophistications one can manage 
rather comfortably to show the development 
of family life for the adult as quite as chang- 
ing and adapting an affair as it is for the 
child. 

I am more than ready to admit that in 
clinic practice we pretty largely see the fail- 
ures. If there are families for whom these 
various “ disintegrating factors ” mean noth- 
ing, the chances are that we will not see 
them. Yet our work with school children 
and their problems brings us many families 
which could in no sense be called unhealthy 
or odd groups. In these quite as in the more 
frankly maladjusted groups we see much of 
this failure on the part of the adults to 
realize that the experience of marriage is an 
experience of progressive adjustment. The 
appearance of something unplanned for 
brings that resentment which is the part of 
all of us in facing those factors in life which 
bend us and show us the extent to which we 
fail to control our development. 


A THIRD factor in disintegration is hard 
to measure as to extent. Perhaps it does not 
exist, although I have not found any of those 
who have worked much with families who 
have disagreed with the proposition of its 
presence. I have had the feeling that in our 
area there is occurring a constantly decreas- 
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ing opportunity for persons to meet a num- 
ber of those “ eligible” for marriage. The 
movies, the amusement parks, the agglom- 
erations of factory workers undoubtedly 
mean that the young person of today is com- 
ing into contact with more persons of the 
opposite sex than ever before. This, how- 
ever, involves meeting very few under such 
conditions as allow for decision as to whether 
such a person might be an acceptable hus- 
band or wife. (This would undoubtedly be 
one of the important factors in the high 
divorce rate, provided it in reality exists. 
There has been a growing feeling that a fair 
number of divorced persons remarry and 
that, further, they have found those whom 
they wish to marry before the divorce is 
consummated or even before it is applied 
for. This is susceptible of the construction 
that in the matter of divorce the persons are 
not discontented with family life but rather 
with their choice of a mate for this particu- 
lar venture.) By way of measuring this, it 
has been suggested that it would be possible 
to tabulate the disappearance of the “ par- 
lor ’—of the place at home where eligibles 
could be entertained. Social workers inform 
me, however, that with the disappearance of 
this room young people are entertained in 
other rooms less conducive to the peace of 
mind of the elders concerning the character 
of entertainment provided. 


THE next factor is also one about which 


one cannot write with certainty. The state- 
ment of certain sociologists that with the dis- 
persion of the functions of the family there 
must be an increase in the affectional ties 
seems perfectly logical. If all those ponder- 
ous necessities of living together as a family 
group are removed, then family unity must 
depend upon affectional ties. Two genera- 
tions ago individuals simply ad to marry— 
this represented the only acceptable social 
and financial position for the woman and the 
equally essential housekeeper for the ~man. 
Now it is said that, with the changing status 
of woman and the catholicity of the delica- 
tessen, persons could marry because of love 
or affectional ties rather than because of 
social necessity. The operation of much the 
same factors plays its part in the continuance 
of married life. That is, one schematically 
says that families earlier had to remain as 
such where now they need do so on the basis 
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of affection. All this—it has been said 
has led to an increase in the affectional ties 
in families and to a recognition of their 
increase. 

I am in no mind to dispute this theoretical 
formulation. For the present, however, in 
our actual clinic practice we are not finding 
that this is occurring. Persons have great 
difficulties in separating facts from their 
symbols. Almost from the start of life our 
thinking is chiefly symbolic. We become so 
preoccupied with the symbols that we forget 
that they are symbols. Words easily become 
more important than the situations they are 
meant to express. All of which is said in 
some attempt at understanding a phenome- 
non which we are seeing at the clinic—a 
weakening of the affectional ties within the 
family. Admittedly our evidence is “ nega- 
tive’ in the sense that we tend to see only 
families that are in some sort of difficulty 
and that are breaking down at one corner or 
another; that is always a physician’s diff- 
culty—he does not see health. (Nor should 
one seek to escape this limitation with the 
usual mental hygiene claim that all people 
are at least a little sick.) Furthermore, we 
see very few patients. The effort here is 
only to say that, within the limits of the data 
which we have, the indication is that, with 
the disappearance of the symbols of the 
affectional ties, those ties are for the present 
weakening. When you suddenly (and these 
changes are coming suddenly) tell Mrs. 
Jones that she does not need to live with her 
husband, she finds it more difficult rather 
than easier to continue the relationship. In 
our opinion, for what that is worth, this is 
not a permanent state of affairs.’ 

One cannot readily leave the subject with- 
out recognizing that this break-up in family 
life which we think we are seeing might be 
due to the more basic consideration that 
there always occur stress and personal diff- 
culty in the attempt at adjustment to new 
cultural patterns. That is, the sudden de- 
centralization of the family and the sudden 
dispersion of the family functions may of 
themselves be producing this break-up quite 
regardless of any attitudes, conscious or un- 
conscious, as to the affectional ties. Consid- 
erable has been written on this matter of the 
various stresses and conduct disorders that 
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come from conflict over adjustment to a new 
cultural pattern. How much that we are 
seeing is due to the inability of persons to 
differentiate between the affectional ties and 
the symbols of those ties, and how much is 
due simply to the at-seaness of persons try- 
ing to adjust to a new pattern is impossible 
of statement. 


ANOTHER factor is close to the point 
that has just been made. Simply put, 
this is the difficulty that we have in differ- 
entiating between love and dependence. It 
is easy for us to care for those who need us. 
The obstetrician sees this in the development 
of what we call “ mother love.”” Very often 
the new-born youngster is viewed as quite a 
stranger—one does not know quite “ what 
to do about it.” All this rather suddenly 
changes as the mother realizes that this new 
individual depends on her—needs her. We 
see the same thing in the attitude of the 
parent about the adolescent child. This 
parent often comes to the clinic with essen- 
tially this—‘* What am I to do about John? 
He is off into this and into that—he doesn’t 
confide in me as he used to—he doesn’t love 
me any more.” \Vhat the parent means is, 
“he doesn’t depend upon me any more.” So 
we might go through the whole gamut— 
finding that the two sentiments, love and 
dependence, are difficult of separation for 
persons and that with those changes occur- 
ting which are making the members of 
families less dependent upon one another 
(in the matter of the various functions of 
the family), love, too, is difficult of develop- 
ment or constancy. If the reader has at all 
followed our argument he will realize that 
it is our feeling that persons need the family 
group and others within the family quite as 
much now as ever. This is, however, be- 
cause of certain factors upon which it is 
hard for persons to build their adjustments 
because they are not concrete. 


THE next possible consideration in family 
disintegration is that the family constellation 
acts as a source of considerable importance 
in the more disturbing of the sexual diffi- 


culties of persons. If it be true that sexual 
tensions are of great importance in various 
adult difficulties, then a situation that pre- 
sents the problems of sex to the very young 
child must seem disintegrating in character. 
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Whether we consider it as wise or no, the 
fact is that in most families the child is pre- 
sented with the question as to the arrival of 
new youngsters, and so on, at just those 
times when the parents find it even more 
than usually difficult to discuss the matter 
without implications of wrong in the child’s 
question. We valiantly declare that that 
condition will not remain with us long—that 
parents ought to discuss matters of sex 
freely with the child. The fact is they do 
not and ordinary clinic practice does not give 
one much promise that they soon will. 
Perhaps if children could grow up in “ sex- 
less” environments until they were eight or 
ten the subject might come to them with less 
trauma than is now the case. Such a situ- 
ation is of course impossible. It is raised 
only to throw into relief the fact that very 
possibly one of the strikingly unhealthy 
aspects of the family pattern is that it 
rather of necessity introduces to the child, at 
a very early age, the subject of sex under 
conditions that give to him the feeling that 
there is something wrong about the whole 
matter. 


I HAVE felt, working in a clinic in a metro- 
politan area that there were certain factors 
of urbanization that markedly threatened the 
family. 

The first of these factors that is outstand- 
ing is the absence of the father from the 
home. This is particularly true of the sub- 
urban home but the increasing “ specializa- 
tion” in city planning means an increasing 
number of families in which the father is 
long enough away from the family so that 
he sees scarcely anything of the younger 
children. For most families the morning 
rush is scarcely a comfortable time for the 
development of friendships and in the eve- 
ning the younger children are in bed by the 
time the father arrives home—or, if they are 
up (as they should not be) they are in no 
shape for comfortable repartee. Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays are left but for 
many of the more advantaged families these 
times are taken with golf, which (much to 
my amazement and chagrin in treating 
cases) I have found to be not a form of 
recreation but an absolute essential in the 
father’s business. When we realize that 
fathers see so little of these younger chil- 
dren, that in school they are largely under 
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feminine guidance and that in large part the 
various present movements interested in 
child health and development are feminine 
movements, we may well question the 
present situation’s part in family disintegra- 
tion. There is no question of sex raised 
here—I would be quite as concerned were 
children pretty entirely under masculine con- 
trol. It is only that urbanization seems to be 
working toward a one-sided and decidedly 
non-family development of the child. 

A second disintegrating factor that might 
largely be ascribed to urbanization is that of 
the decentralization of the family. True, 
there is a dispersion of the family functions 
in rural life also. Too large a part is played 
in this entire matter by the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the newspaper, the telephone, and so 
on, for it to be thought of as parochial. On 
the other hand the much greater access in the 
city to various commercialized forms of 
amusement, the bakeries and delicatessens, 
the factories where labor can be carried on 
far from the home, mean that this factor of 
dispersion of functions is primarily a matter 
of city life. Here is nothing but a repetition 
of what has been brought out above— 
namely, that, particularly as a corollary of 
city life, those symbols and necessities of the 
combining of persons into family groups are 
largely disappearing. 

It is interesting and important also to note 
that not only are the functions of the family 
yielding to centrifugal forces but that, as the 
family sees these matters taken from its geo- 
graphical center, it sees also a marked 
diminution in its “ spiritual’ control over 
them. For instance, not only are the recre- 
ational facilities being removed from the 
family to the movie theater or the play- 
ground but these centers are being controlled 
by increasingly nationalized groups. The 
same is true in the matter of work. Not only 
has the father long since left his home as the 
arena of his actual labor, he now sees. that 
the policies of his factory are controlled by 
groups of individuals in forms of holding 
companies or corporations which are far re- 
moved perhaps even from the city in which 
he works. Even the bread that we eat is not 
only from a bakery rather than the home but 
wide advertisements tell us that it has been 
standardized on the “ kitchen-tested ” resuits 
of so and so many thousands of persons who 
live far from us! As we have elsewhere 
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said, “ Never before has the family de. - 
pended more upon outside agencies and 
never before has the family had less control 
over those agencies.” 

This has seemed to affect the child in the 
group far more than the adult. It is inter. 
esting to realize that a great group of chil- 
dren are growing up today without in any 
way being conditioned to a picture of the 
need of the family group. Whether this will 
to any great extent affect the marriage and 
divorce rates only time can tell. Perhaps 
the following will happen: The child of 
today will of necessity see from all sorts of 
sources that families are not necessarily held 
together for socio-economic reasons. This 
should lead him to a justification of family 
life on some such bases as have been outlined 
in this paper. 

Beyond this factor one realizes also that 
the matter of urbanization tends to allow the 
child to see only a “ part” of life. He goes 
through quite a number of years before hav- 
ing a contact with many of the important 
functions of family life except as end- 
products which are presented to him pretty 
much without “cause.” “ Pork” so often 
comes from “the butcher.” At whatever 
level one interests himself, this same thing 
appears—the lack of chance for the child to 
see any of the family functions in a graspable 
way, in any way in which the function may 
be thought of as an integrated, working 
affair. To what extent this is going to affect 
the child’s own family construction as he 
grows older no one knows today. It is very 
easy to see disaster in change. Yet our 
guess is that over countless generations 
social changes have been occurring and 
people have been adjusting somehow or 
other to these changes. In fact those who 
could not adjust have been discarded—they 
have, in general, become the misfit and mal- 
adjusted; they have, in general, been those 
who have not married or had children. By 
no means has this been a universal rule, yet 
we would be blind not to recognize that there 
has always been operating a selective hered- 
ity in which one of the major bases of selec- 
tion has been the ability to adjust to social 
change. The chances seem high that we will 
equally adjust to the changes of the present 
and immediate future, even admitting that 
perhaps change is occurring at a more rapid 
rate than in the past. 
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We touched earlier on the matter of in- 
creasing feminine dominance over the philos- 
ophy and character of child training. It 
seems a fair assumption that it is a disinte- 
grating factor in family development that 
the training of the children is largely in the 
hands of one sex—whether masculine or 
feminine. There has not been, so far, any 
interest in “ what to do about it” in this 
paper. Nor is there intent here to introduce 
this difficult and entirely nebulous subject. 
It seems, however, fair to assume that rather 
extensive changes are going to occur in the 
family constellation of the future if it is to 
continue to have its younger members under 
the tutelage of but one sex. 

We have attempted to catalogue what have 
been termed the factors of family disinte- 
eration or, more precisely, those matters 
which seem to be working toward a change 
from what we think was the family of fifty 
years ago. Very possibly it will be precisely 
out of some or all of these that a more uni- 
fied group will grow. In the light of our 
knowledge of the family of a generation ago 
and as best we can see the operation of these 
factors now, we can say that they are appar- 
ently calculated to break down what have 
been thought of as the symbols of family 
unity and integration. 


PROBABLY it would be a thoroughly 
worthwhile task to go over such of the social 
factors in operation today as seem to be lead- 
ing toward family integration. This is a 
rather untilled field. It is true that the one 
factor to be listed here is probably of the 
greatest import and that it alone could quite 
manage to continue the family constellation 
without other assistance. However, it would 
be wise and probably highly profitable to 
make the other study. The one to be here 
considered concerns itself with the accept- 
ance of the notion that the family has been 
held together in the past by two factors: 
(1) the affectional ties, and (2) those socio- 
economic phenomena that have constituted 
the “functions ” of the family and which 
have provided for the family group the sym- 
bols of the affectional ties and, in many 
instances, the only real reason for the forma- 
tion and continuance of the family group. 
One cannot but look favorably upon a 
state of affairs that will divorce what might 
be called the mental or emotional bases of 
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the family group from all those physical or 
material “barnacles” which the ages have 
added to this situation and which have be- 
come so closely attached that it is only with the 
utmost mental perturbation that a consider- 
able group can separate them. It is precisely 
this last difficulty that has been, to our mind, 
one of the important present disintegrating 
factors. Yet one may look upon the family 
group of the future as dependent largely or 
entirely upon affectional ties and, from this 
point of view, to be thought of at least as a 
much more permanent and “honest” 
agglomeration than has occurred in the past. 
The word “honest” is used here to mean 
that this new group will have a clearer and 
somewhat more unified picture of what is 
holding it together than have groups in the 
past where tradition, socio-economic neces- 
sities, and affectional ties were interwoven 
in a struggling mass of interests which con- 
fused many and were so intermingled that 
the weakening of any one led to the destruc- 
tion of the others. Such an eventuality as 
is briefly considered here can hardly, it 
seems, but be looked upon with the greatest 
favor. We would also consider as most 
happy any development on a basis of the 
family’s recognizing their tie as existing in 
the answer to these individual needs rather 
than upon the more spurious (in the sense 
of changing with changing times) demands 
of tradition or socio-economic necessity. 


Extra-Family Relationships 


The experience with the family pattern 
conditions the individual’s extra-family life 
in at least two ways: The family contacts 
seem enough similar to those types of situ- 
ation which the individual meets in his other 
social relationships to allow him to carry 
over into the latter a great many of the per- 
sonal types of relationship developed within 
the family. Thus one finds the teacher 
looked upon as a mother-substitute or vari- 
ous other social relationships of unusual 
friendship or antipathy as coming from the 
various identifications of the family period. 
There is a second factor—that the experi- 
ence with the family pattern influences, per- 
haps, one’s entire life philosophy as he 
attempts to carry into every field of interest 
or endeavor the conditioning factors of the 
earlier experience. For the greater part of 
what: is to be said there exists an adequate 
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literature so that we have nothing here 
beyond the matter of a rather brief cata- 
loguing of the possible factors involved. 


THERE is no question but that the family 
pattern enters seriously into the vocational 
adjustment of its individual members. Goals 
(and often limits) of academic achievements 
contain not only the necessity that the indi- 
vidual live reasonably within the cultural 
pattern of his own family but also a great 
many urges to standing and success that 
come from sibling jealousy. 

Similarly, certainly the choice of profes- 
sion has many family factors within it. 
Recognizing that incomplete emotional de- 
velopment is a frequent phenomenon and 
that this is a factor that is often tied in to 
the choice of profession, the relationship be- 
comes of important consideration. Individ- 
uals go into types of work which are essen- 
tially venturesome or essentially interpre- 
tative apparently rather definitely on the 
basis of their emotional growth. 

But what of vocational guidance 7—with 
all it includes of mechanical means for de- 
ciding the vocational placement of an indi- 
vidual regardless of the determining and 
hampering factors which have been men- 
tioned in the last two paragraphs. The 
various tests for vocational guidance that 
have been developed so far tell us with sur- 
prising accuracy what a person can or cannot 
do in certain lines. They are not equipped 
to tell us what a person will or will not do. 
Any very extensive work with children can- 
not fail to show one that the determining 
factor in vocational choice is largely personal 
rather than statistical. There are, it is true, 
many misfits and many adults who mourn 
their poor choice of life work. One is, how- 
ever, not as yet convinced that this number 
is materially reduced through vocational 
guidance programs, particularly as one sees 
the child of but mediocre ability .deter- 
mined—no matter how many times “the 
tests” show him his lack of capacity—to go 
through high school just because his sibling 
is doing it. Nor am I personally yet at the 
place where I would close that door of effort 
and attempt. It is the people whom we know 
rather than measurements we subject our- 
selves to that impel us here or there in voca- 
tional placement. Whether we will ever go 
far in the task of finding the square hole for 
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the square peg cannot yet be answered bgt 
certainly, for all that we can see at the 
present, it is certain family and other heroes 
rather than mechanical measurements that 
impel toward our choice of vecation. 


THERE is another way in which family re. 
lationships markedly affect the child’s social 
adjustment. We have attempted! some 
account of the factors of protection and com- 
petition which are peculiarly of a family sort, 
Without question the child carries these con- 
ditioners into his social relationships. One 
sees for instance the most interesting identi- 
fications developed—carrying certain atti- 
tudes as to parents or siblings over into rela- 
tionships with others who in some rather 
chance way seem to be like or unlike these 
persons. In general, kindergartners and 
teachers in the lower grades have not been 
fully sensitized to this—have not recognized 
the extent to which chance mannerisms 
make them identical (in the child’s eyes) 
with certain individuals in the group from 
which the child has just come, with of course 
the conduct of the child very largely deter- 
mined on that basis. Again, without ques- 
tion each new client comes to the office of the 
social agency unconsciously looking for a 
mother, father, sister, or friend. 

What tremendous saving in effort and 
time would result were agencies provided at 
their doors with some sort of divining rod 
that told them what the client sought out of 
the richness or poverty of his or her own 
family relationship! So often we know our 
clients for weeks or months before we sense 
that relationship which the first opening of 
the door so wistfully sought. One might go 
into the field of friendship, counsel, busi- 
ness—anywhere—with this same point, that 
in our relationships with every sort of indi- 
vidual we seek the picture or its obverse of 
some part of our family experience. The 
only point to be made here is the great extent 
to which the persons of our own family (or 
Family!) constellation affect all our other 
personal relationships. 

Nor can we with any comfort stop at this 
point. For certainly what might be called 
the entire social behavior of the individual is 
affected by the family pattern. This trans 
cends the matter of personal interplay. Thus 
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the psychiatrist has little question that the 
individual's entire reaction to control is 
affected by his family experiences. He may 
he an individual who has had the most satis- 
fying of experiences in security from his 
narents—and become a person who cares for 
organization, for the protection of party rule, 
jor the safety of law and order. On the 
other hand his experiences within the family 
may have been those of rather dictatorial 
control—and_ he may become the chronic 
rebel, to break always from the rule of law 
or tradition. We go out from the family to 
take our place as a part of a number of social 
institutions (the school, the church, indus- 
try, government). All these have family 
connotations to us in the sense that they 
contain other individuals whose needs must 
be met and that they present certain rules of 
conduct or belief to which we must sub- 
scribe. There is nothing more natural than 
that we carry over into these the conditioners 
of the family pattern. 


ANOTHER phase of the matter is closely 
allied to the one above. This has to do with 


the search which individuals make for copies 
of the family pattern in the various other 


social adjustments which they make. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of this 
lies in religious adjustments. We have, for 
instance, in the pattern of many religious 
philosophies the picture of the family—giv- 
ing to our conception of God many of those 
attributes which we might give to the all- 
wise parent. Indeed there have been many 
statements by psycho-analytic writers that 
the turning to the religious life is no more 
than a search on the part of the individual 
for those same assurances of security and 
safety which mean so much in the natural 
period of dependency. Certain groups in- 
vest their leaders (priests, vicars, and so on) 
with the attributes of parents or other family 
members. 

Everyone who has had much dealing with 
school problems recognizes the extent to 
which the teacher is looked upon as a parent. 
This is, of course, particularly true of the 
lower grades and the kindergarten, yet the 
matter trails on up into the higher grades. 
Many of the school problems which come to 
any clinic arise from the effort which the 
child has made to find those same special 
lactors of protection and individual interest 
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in the teacher that so naturally are a part of 
the parental relationship. 

When we turn to the industrial relation- 
ships quite another problem arises. One is 
none too certain of his ground here. There 
is no question that, previous to the industrial 
era, there were large family elements in the 
work adjustment of the individual. More- 
over a moment’s thought shows us that the 
individual worker is today looking for the 
connotations of the family pattern in the 
totality of the industrial set-up which he 
enters. Thus the growth of the pension sys- 
tem and of the various schemes of compen- 
sation for one or another disability are all 
calculated to give to industry that same 
paternal watchfulness over the individual 
that he so adequately found in his family. 
At such times as the present depression these 
matters are even more concisely brought into 
the picture; one hears on every hand of the 
necessity of so reorganizing industrial affairs 
that there will not be glaring and persistent 
periods of unemployment. In other words, 
there is the constant trend in these industrial 
relations toward that set of relationships 
which will mean for me that as long as I 
more or less behave myself I will be cared 
for—regardless of what happens. 

Does this carry down to the personal re- 
lationships of industry? I haven't the 
slightest idea. That is, we can see the priest 
as the father and the teacher as the mother— 
is there an analogue of this in the industrial 
adjustment of the individual? As one 
knows of the boss, the superintendent, or the 
inspector, this does not seem to be the case, 
but one has the feeling that, in view of the 
other developments in our social adjust- 
ments, it is quite possible that time will see 
the development within industry of those 
same personal relationships which the indi- 
vidual seems so sincerely to seek elsewhere. 

One other factor (as to industry) should 
be mentioned here: that, as the family has 
become a “dispersed” affair so that the 
child tends to see only a part of life, so does 
the industrial worker find himself more and 
more seeing but a part of the industrial set- 
up. As bread comes to us through the back 
door rather than the oven door so are the 
materials and parts upon which the mechanic 
labors brought to him well fabricated—to 
leave him for further operations. Here is 
simply another aspect of the same thing that 








is happening to the family without, it hap- 
pens, any feeling on our part that either 
process is bringing about the other. 

There are certainly many tendencies in the 
law toward the carrying through of the 
family picture. We have in the juvenile 
court a rather clear picture of the acceptance 
of the necessity of a parental substitute. 
The judge is looked upon as one to comport 
himself as a wise parent. Nor is this new 
to the law—there have long been in the 
chancery courts and procedure a series of 
precedents for this attitude. A number of 
different factors are working toward a rapid 
extension of this point of view and pro- 
cedure into the higher criminal courts. In 
the matter of passing sentence on those 
found guilty and, even more clearly, for 
those pleading non vult, is there rapidly de- 
veloping an acceptance of the judge as a 
wisely acting parent rather than as a blind 
purveyor of the letter of the law as to retri- 
bution and punishment ? 

[ have been interested in governmental 
forms from the point of view of continuance 
of the family pattern. Obviously, if there 
is any justification in our views, the picture 
of the absolute monarchy is the picture of 
the family carried over into government 
forms. Might one even go further and say 
that this would be thought of as an immature 
form of government in the sense that the 
individuals governed would be there seeking 
a prolongation of those protective elements 
which are so acceptable in early family life? 
From this point of view the steps away from 
absolute monarchy would be steps toward 
individual emotional development—so that a 
democracy would be looked upon as demand- 
ing a much larger share of maturity than 
would a form of absolute control, and the 
acceptance of “bosses” in the parties of a 
democracy as an indication that in large part 
we are not as yet mature enough for the 
independent assumption of responsibftity. 
From this angle one would look upon com- 
munism as that form of equal responsibility 
for each to which we might some time 
attain—seeing in the dictatorships which this 
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has set up in Russia but another proof that, 
on the whole, we are not as yet “old” 
enough for this type of government. 

These, it is true, are mere speculations, 
They intrude themselves here because of 
their kinship to the mental life of the family 
and the connotations that it has. . 


IN Russia at the present time, among some 
thousand other things that are happening, 
there is, with some groups, a very conscious 
effort to break down the philosophy of the 
family. Whether or not this can be done 
remains to be seen. It is difficult to see how 
those who during the early and formative 
years were sensitized to the connotations of 
the family group can keep from having these 
color their entire philosophy—and, in fact, 
over the last number of paragraphs precisely 
this has been the burden of our argument. 
For instance, most persons have the concep- 
tion that this is an ordered universe with 
certain goals in view—a conception readily 
developing from all our early family experi- 
ences. There is no claim here that the 
family experiences are the sole progenitors 
of all our philosophy as to the world in gen- 
eral. In fact I am in great question as to 
whether the family brings about anything or 
whether, on the other hand, both the family 
and the rest of our adjustments have their 
similarity out of the same individual drives 
that are common to us all. The subject is 
raised as a question and as a matter for 
investigation. One might go through all the 
governmental and _ religious philosophies 
with a view to determining those elements in 
them which conceivably arise from the 
family experience. The whole matter would, 
however, have to wait upon the development 
of some generations of persons who had had 
no family experience. That this is occur- 
ring in Russia today we sincerely doubt. In 
certain districts it is undoubtedly being tried 
but the means of communication are so facile 
that even these areas are aware of the fact 
that a large part of the world still functions 
on a family basis and are aware of the men- 
tal connotations of the family pattern. 
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A Survey of 1200 Families, Detroit Department of 
Public Welfare 


Wilhelmina Luten 


HE arbitrary withdrawal of relief from 

about 12,000 families in July, 1931, 
because of the reduced budget of the Detroit 
Department of Public Welfare raised the 
question of the amount of suffering caused 
by this policy. The families which were re- 
fused relief were for the most part the 
smallest families and those whom the work- 
ers considered best able to plan for them- 
selves. Twelve hundred of these smail 
families! a random sample of the cases in 
which relief was discontinued, were re- 
investigated three months later in an attempt 
to get some definite idea of the economic and 
social conditions of the families in which 
assistance had been stopped. 

Three hundred and three families were not 
located: Nothing was known about 211 of 
these families. Of the remaining 92, 17 had 
moved to live with relatives whose addresses 
in Detroit were unknown; 6 had moved in 
with friends; 8 had moved to farms; 16 
were living with relatives outside the state; 
16 had left the city and nothing was known 
about them; 10 men and women had found 
work somewhere ; 11 families had separated ; 
8 had left the country to return to England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, and Mexico. 

The remaining 897 families were inter- 
viewed by the social workers who had known 
them three months before. Two hundred 
and twenty-two, or 25 per cent of these 
families had lived on their earned incomes 
alone, and the workers investigating consid- 
ered their income sufficient in 148 or two- 
thirds of these cases. They recommended 
that some relief be regranted to the other 
third as soon as funds were available. 

In the other 75 per cent of the families, 
the outside sources of income were as 
follows : 


* The 1,200 families averaged 3.3 persons per 
amily. The average for all families receiving 


ser from the Department of Public Welfare 


-. 
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Sources oF INCOME 


Number 
Source of Income of Families 
Friends or neighbors................. 274 
err eer 270 
eS ee re 196 
Sale of dishes, furniture, etc........... 32 
Pawning clothes, watches, rings, etc.... 28 
Re x5 5a se a ae ees awees 28 
Loan on or sale of insurance.......... 26 
Other social agencies. ......ssccccescs 25 
Mortgage on furniture or house....... 21 
fo. Serra 13 
Ns casas Oa we a a bee en eae 3 


Members of 21 families said they had 
begged for food or money. Ten more said 
they had begged from friends, 6 from stores, 
and 3 from friends in their churches. 

That the landlords were bearing more of 
the burden of financial deficiency than the 
above figures on aid given by the landlords 
would indicate is evidenced by the fact that 
rent payments of 525 of the 876 families 
giving information on housing conditions 
were in arrears. One hundred and thirty- 
two families could feel reasonably secure 
since their payments for rent, contracts, or 
mortgages were up to date, and 57 owned 
their own homes or were working for land- 
lords in payment of rent, but 11 mortgages 
were in danger of being foreclosed and the 
remaining 151 families were housed by 
friends or relatives. Two mortgages had 
already been foreclosed, 22 families had been 
evicted, 33 had moved because they were 
unable to pay rent, and 11 more moved to 
cheaper rents. 

In 4 cases relatives obviously objected to 
caring for the families who had moved in 
with them, according to the comments of the 
workers who interviewed the families, and 
4 other families were much worried because 
of their imposition on relatives or friends. 
Other comments on mental attitudes since 
the discontinuance of relief showed parents 
depressed, nervous, morbid, discouraged, 
neurotic, and hysterical. One man attempted 
suicide and threatened to kill his family; 
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one woman was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown; one wished to leave her hus- 
band, but he threatened to kill her if she did 
so; and seven other instances of domestic 
contention were noted. On the other hand 
some families, though not so many, seemed 
happy, contented, cheerful, and in improved 
condition. Four parents said they were ill 
because of worry and four others because of 
lack of food. Illness of parents was noted 
in 22 other families, and parents in 24 fami- 
lies had lost weight. Children in 17 families 


1200 FAMILIES 


normal and traceable to economic difficulties, 
It is also impossible to state very definitely 
the extent of the economic difficulties since 
so many of the resources used by these fam- 
ilies for their support cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars. Our only criterion for 
deciding in how many families financial re- 
sources were inadequate is the opinion of the 
worker who was asked to decide in each case 
whether or not relief should be granted 
again if funds were available. The workers 
answered in the negative in 497 or 55 per 








we Ls ee ee 


49> 42> 22> 40> Oda 4d Om 








looked undernourished and children in 8 cent of the cases, in the affirmative in 45 
families were ill, One child fainted in school per cent. ‘ 
from malnutrition. Fourteen women were 
pregnant and several of them were to be IT is interesting to study the income of these =; 
confined in the near future. groups in comparison with the Department’s —_ , 
The workers noticed no obvious changes minimum budget.2, The Department allows — ; 
in the mental, physical, or domestic situations $3.50 per week for food for an adult couple =, 
of two-thirds of the families. These com- — and $1.00 for each child, and is now testing p 
ments were, of course, the result of super- the adequacy of this allowance since several 
ficial observations and may be considered authorities consider it a budget for survival § 
only an indication or very general descrip- only. The minimum rent paid for the fam- | 5 
tion of family conditions. ily with the lowest standard of living is from | y 
Family contention seemed to have been $5 to $7 per month, and the average amount Ir 
serious enough to result in the separation of paid is $15 per month. The few gas and | 
a few families, but economic difficulties may electricity bills which are paid average $2.43 | a 
have been a real basis of the discord as and $1.50, respectively, per month. Coal | si 
they ~~ t gp precnigg cause of the gael prices are $5.20 and $6.20 per ton and the 
ity ot pay ee et — usual allowance is a ton a month. Allow- Ww 
FO : < aese a, _ ~ ri sep- ° 
” aoe @ ~ ae id - xe dit hes ee. ; ances for shoes and clothing vary. 
arated because of the man’s drinking anc oes che oe 
— : > The families can be divided into three | ' 
abusiveness, one woman was getting a i er ; . 
” ar" classes: those living on their earned income 
divorce, one man had deserted, and six had a 2 ” 
: . : ; alone, those living on earnings supplemented 
left their homes to get jobs elsewhere. Most : ; ; am 
bay Sil ; by outside resources, and the group sup- | ™ 
of the family separations, however, involved sstalh satin t ee ' 
oe : , , orted altogether by outside resources. 
divisions to enable the members of the fam- P “04 = b-cl 6 7 +) ie ti 
ilies to live with relatives. Men and wives : _ a = pir te — gps M ” bt 
had separated, each to return to his or her = #95. omty, the in pa shhemerenis re tl 
own parents, and children were sent to rela- families containing 298 eras showed that 4( 
tives in Detroit, on farms, and outside the they were able to meet their expenses with- be 
state out the use of outside resources. Their 
S ° * . O 
Without a control group and without more weekly wages averaged $11.60 per family, pe 
ite information, it is impossible say ‘ 
definite informati > * ' — sible to say *On March 10, 1932, Department of Public Wel- | SU 
whether or not these conditions were ab- fare food allowances were reduced 20 per cent. Te 
| bu 
CLASSIFICATION OF INCOMES 
Not in need of relief In need of relief co 
Data tabulated Data indefinite Data tabulated Data indefinite e 
Source of Income Fam. Persons Amt. Families Fam. Persons Amt. Families la 
(2) Hermione only .....2....050.. 86 298 $997.75 35 41 152 $314.65 15 de 
(2) Other earned income......... 19 58 372.00 9 12 47 119.00 5 me 
(3) Supplementary earned income 162 558 1305.00 4h 112 447 728.10 42 
(4) No earned income............ 137. 391 171 503 ne 
4S) No answer ........000- et ee 3 2 ab 
———— at seni angiige- cera ee ee — — re nteet i m< 
404 1305 $2674.75 93 336 1149 $1161.75 64 P 
June, 1932, The Family | Th 
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r $3.34 per person, and were grouped as 
follows : 
Number 


Amount of income of families 


Less than $5 per week................. G 
re GOSS GO DOO k se ccccesccuresns 34 
a < S" Mend duxmenetaeback 21 
$15 rir Ort Me Henweckdneannt 9 
$20 Ae Re eee 4 
— > gee RB PR exe at 4 
iia eee 3 
ok: Ns Ia be are or eck ere ar oreo 1 
Me MEL. sonics Ck since ehude Oakene let 1 


Probably the largest single income of the 
897 families was that of a family receiving 
$50 in wages and $10 a week in room rent. 

Under (2), Other earned income, 14 
families were living on earnings supple- 
mented by income from rent or roomers and 
5 families on income from rent or roomers 
or some other source of regular income— 
permanent compensation, for example. 

In (3), Supplementary earned income, 
the 162 families for whom definite informa- 
tion was available had wages or income from 
rent or roomers supplemented by aid from 


| relatives or friends, credit from grocers, and 


so on. It is impossible to measure the 
amount of income acquired from these out- 
side resources, but we do know that their 
earned income averaged $8.06 per family per 
week or $2.34 per person. 

One hundred and thirty-seven families 
received no earned income but the workers 
evidently concluded that the other forms of 
income they received were sufficient for their 
support. 

Information was too indefinite for tabula- 
tion in 93 cases in the self-supporting group, 
but all the earned income received by the 
whole group, averaged on the basis of the 
404 families, 1,305 persons, for which the 
information was available, brings the average 
to $6.62 per week per family or $2.05 per 
person. This amount of income would be 
sufficient to provide food and a minimum 
rent on the basis of the Department’s 
budget. 


The group evidently in need of relief, . 


comprising 45 per cent of the located 
families, were, in the workers’ opinions, evi- 
dently able to make only temporary adjust- 
ments or to get earnings insufficient for their 
needs. Definite information was not avail- 
able for 64 of these families. Of the re- 
maining 336 families, 41 had been living on 
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their earnings without help from any other 
sources, their average weekly income $7.67 
per family or $2.07 per person, and their 
earnings were grouped as follows: 


Number 

Amount of income of families 
Oi OE i es Wi Deke 15 
SS and fees them SIO........0 cn ccccccssen 12 
ee ee ae ce aware 8 
ee I hexiuedtecevereen 5 
Bee Oe WOES ecisch uaces os eceene knees 1 


The 12 families which were trying to get 
along on “ other earned income ”’ alone had 
a weekly income of $9.92 per family or $2.53 
per person. 

One hundred and twelve families had 
been supported through their own earnings 
plus other resources. Their weekly earned 
income averaged $6.50 per family or $1.63 
per person. 

Ii the 171 families with no earned income 
(half the group in need of relief) are added 
to the other sub-classifications of the group, 
the average per person per week becomes 
$1.01. This means about $14 per month per 
family, an amount not equal even to the 
minimum budget for food. The opinion of 
the public interested in the welfare of De- 
troit families evidently coincided with the 
opinion of the workers that such incomes 
left too large a gap for outside resources to 
fill. The Emergency Relief Fund was 
therefore created in November, 1931, to 
enable the Department of Public Welfare 
to renew relief on these small families 
through the use of private funds. 

By the end of February, 1932, expendi- 
tures from this fund amounted to $305,000. 
At that time the same 1,200 families were 
rechecked to see how many had received 
relief up to March 1. Four hundred and 
twenty-four families had received relief ; 
plans were made for another 110 families 
who reapplied. Fifty-one of the families 
receiving relief and 13 of those for whom 
other plans were made were among the 303 
families not located at the October reinves- 
tigation. The approximate percentages, 
then, eight months after the 1,200 families 
were arbitrarily refused relief, are: receiv- 
ing relief, 35 per cent; making reapplica- 
tions, 10 per cent; neither receiving relief 
nor making reapplications, 55 per cent. 

These 776 families who did not receive 
relief are a telling example of Norman 
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Thomas’ statement that the real heroes of 
the depression are the friends, relatives, 
grocers, and so on, who have inconspicuously 
taken unto themselves a large share of the 
consequences of unemployment. 

The above figures show clearly that the 
workers have changed their standards of 
relief-giving as a result of the city’s financial 
situation. Detroit was for high 


famous 


LATHROP 


wages and high standards of living; at ‘the 
beginning of the depression it was conspicu- 
ous for attempting to maintain relief levels 
in accordance with those standards. Defla- 
tion has taken place in relief as well as in 
wages. Should we try to maintain these 
famous Detroit standards? The Department 
of Public Welfare does not have to decide— 
we are forced to adopt a subsistence level. 


Julia C. Lathrop 


sons who believed with Santayana that 
ideals are possible forms of being. And 
because she did believe that her ideals for 
the childhood of the world were “ divine and 
congenial "’ she was able to render valiant 
service in the task of turning life from “a 
fatal process into a liberal art.” 

It must be left to those who were her 
friends in the pioneer days when social work 
as we know it now was non-existent and to 
those who had the privilege of working with 
her in the Children’s Bureau to pay adequate 
tribute to her memory. But I feel moved 
to speak in part, at least, for those who knew 
Miss Lathrop through contacts made at the 
National Conference of Social Work and 
other meetings. The Atlantic City confer- 
ence, which is still spoken of as “ Miss 
Lathrop’s Conference,” was the first one I 
ever attended. I cannot now recall anything 
which Miss Lathrop said but I shall never 
forget the impact which her personality 
made upon me. I came away from the con- 
ference with a definite feeling that if a 
woman like Miss Lathrop could devote her 
life to the profession of social work it must 
have depths which in a six months’ period I 
had not entirely penetrated. 

During the year following the Atlantic 
City conference I quite accidentally dis- 
covered Miss Lathrop’s Suggestions for 
Institution Visitors which was published in 
1905 while she was still at Hull House. The 
Public Charities Committee of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was appar- 
ently responsible for its publication. Writ- 
ten more than a quarter of a century ago, 
this small volume of forty-five pages sug- 
gests almost all the techniques in the chil- 
dren’s field which during the span of twenty- 
five years have been developed. 

Since the day when I unearthed Miss 


poe LATHROP was one of the per- 


Lathrop’s book amidst a pile of old ‘reports 
I have re-read it many times. It has served 
as a lighthouse in what until quite recently 
has been an almost uncharted sea of social 
endeavor. 

“It is not Utopian,” Miss Lathrop wrote 
in her Suggestions, “to look forward to a 
period when the superintendent of such an 
institution shall be specially trained for such 
work, appointed on his merits and kept as 
long as he is a good officer.” After a quar- 
ter of a century this statement of the goal in 
institutional administration sums up all there 
is to be said on the subject. At another 
point in the book Miss Lathrop remarked 
“Until a visitor is sure of her facts, of what 
can be rightfully and legally required in an 
institution of a given type, the observation 
of an amiable silence is a prudent rule.” 
This bit of advice to professional procedure 
and personal decorum cannot be excelled. 
The concluding paragraph of the book sums 
up in three lines qualities which were an 
inherent part of Miss Lathrop’s personality: 
“And finally, may we offer this legend: To 
be good-tempered, to be just, to be patient, 
to be persistent, to be courageous and, again, 
to be good-tempered.” 

Miss Lathrop was to have spoken at the 
final session of the Children’s Division of 
the National Conference at Philadelphia this 
vear. It has been my privilege to have car- 
ried on considerable correspondence with her 
during the past few months. In one letter 
she wrote, “I cannot think of the Confer- 
ence without thinking of Florence Kelley 
and how she has come year after year, so 
brilliant and helpful and simple. She was a 
greater contributor to the Conference than 
even I, for thirty years her admiring friend, 
realized until last week I took down the long 
Conference reports and marked 
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down some of her speeches.” To me this is 
one of the finest tributes to Florence Kelley 
which has been written. 

On March 27 Miss Lathrop wrote to say 
she could not prepare the promised paper for 
the Children’s Division nor count on coming 
to the Conference because of her “ unim- 
peachable ” doctor’s orders. Then she 
added, “If by any luck he finds no more 
small symptoms than he has now charged 


against me, I hope to emerge very bright 
and strong after everything interesting has 
happened for the season.” 

Somehow one cannot reconcile Miss 
Lathrop’s vibrant self with any thought of 
death. It is easier to think that she has gone 
down the sunset trail and that at the end of 
the trail she will, in truth, emerge “ very 
bright and strong.” 

Mary IRENE ATKINSON 


Editorial Notes 


Orientation of the Case Work Aide 


HE Cincinnati (Ohio) Associated Chari- 

ties has kept its work with the unem- 
ployed separate from its regular case work 
by maintaining two different staffs of vis- 
itors, both working under one administrative 
unit. For the most part the workers with 
the unemployed are college graduates with 
no special training or experience in case 
work. In order to give them the equipment 
they need for the job as quickly and effec- 
tively as possible the society has carried on 
a special training course designed for the 
special needs of this group. Its emphasis is 
largely on orientation rather than on acquir- 
ing specific techniques. 


The unemployment staff of fifty-one is divided 
into two groups—one of which meets with the 
Associate General Secretary, the other with the 
Case Consultant. The group discussions are based 
on the assumption that a knowledge of the whole 
national situation is vital to the intelligent handling 
of unemployment problems in any community. 
Situations in specific cities, as well as general fed- 
eral and state programs under way, are presented 
to the workers as background material for an 
understanding of their own community set-up. It 
has been possible, therefore, to direct the discussion 
to some of the more general implications of com- 
munity pressure; pressure which comes because of 
non-payment of rent, for instance, may be thought 
of as a natural psychological result of limitation of 
program rather than an effort of any particular 
individual or group to control or wield authority. 

The discussion leaders, because of their nearness 
to certain community thinking, have been able to 
some extent to anticipate for the workers certain 
attitudes they would have to meet. One example 
of this was a discussion which preceded the pub- 
licity about public funds. Before the publicity had 
time to affect the general public the workers were 
given the necessary background for their interpre- 
tations about public funds, and to have answers 
ready as to why the additional tax fund did not 
make possible a sizable increase in individual 
allotments. 

The method of discussion in the unemployment 
groups is informal. The workers are made to feel 
that the hour and a half is their time to present 
difficulties and to compare experiences. 
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The actual training as to budgets, health, legal 
rights of renters, instalment buyers, and so on, 
takes place in the districts. The unemployment 
workers have short weekly group discussions by 
district as well as short individual conferences with 
their special unemployment supervisor. The unem- 
ployment supervisors had been in training for regu- 
lar supervisory positions in the agency. 


Vacation by Doing 


AROLD COY, who is known to social 

case workers because of his publicity 
work with the St. Louis Provident Associ- 
ation, has gone recently to the staff of Com- 
monwealth College at Mena, Arkansas. 
Commonwealth College is one of those inter- 
esting projects in education which demands 
not only our support but our understanding 
and interest. Harold Coy writes us that one 
way to gain this understanding and interest 
would be to join the group at Common- 
wealth College for its summer session and 
camp, held on the school site in the Ozark 
mountains at Mena. A combined program of 
recreation and study is offered. Common- 
wealth is a school training young people 
interested in the labor movement, but in the 
summer welcomes workers, students, and 
professional people as visitors. 

Most visitors follow the college tradition 
and work co-operatively fifteen hours a 
week at community tasks on the 320-acre 
“ farm-campus.” Such working guests pay 
$25 a month or a dollar a day for room, 
board, laundry service, and educational fea- 
tures; others pay double. The proceeds help 
maintain the college. 

Discussion circles will be held on the labor 
movement, world news, and present-day 
problems. There will be swimming, hiking, 
dancing, tennis, and a labor theater. Length 
of stay is optional. The director is Lucien 
Koch, formerly an instructor at University 
of Wisconsin Experimental College. 
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Case Workers Look At Unemployment 


Glimpses Into the Homes of the 
Unemployed 


ployment calls I might divide those with 
whom I came in contact into three groups— 
older men not with their families, young and older 


A* I think back over my two months of unem- 


married couples, and young men and girls not in 
school. Each group is suffering from this eco- 
nomic situation and we know that in some groups 
the evil effects will be worse and more far-reach- 
ing than in others. My closest acquaintance nat- 
urally came with the married couples and the 
young people in relation to these groups. 

My slightest contact was with the older men— 
for many of these do not register for work, feeling, 
I suppose, that their chances for city work are 
However, among those men I often got a 
Men living 


small. 
lasting impression of something fine. 
in dreary rooming houses, trying to get some work, 
hoping to get their old job back, not knowing 
where to turn. 


In one such rooming house I found the man I 
sought sitting alone in the dusk. His home had 
been given up—his wife had gone to live with a 
married son in Chicago, his two boys working on 
farms for their board—but he showed admirable 
spirit and much courage. He had held his job for 
18 years and he would get it back “as soon as times 
improved "—yet his savings of a lifetime were gone. 

Another old man had taken every penny to send 
his wife to a married daughter in Oregon. “ There 
wasn't enough for two fares,” he said, “ although 
my daughter wanted me to come too.” However, 
he was providing a home for his boy. He had the 
use of a little shack, rent free, and had made an 
almost impossible place into a home. A clean bed 
at one end, a stove, potatoes and a few vegetables 
stowed in a far corner, some chairs, and a table. 
This call was made toward evening—an evening 
of one of our most colorful winter sunsets—and I 
shall always remember that little supper table by 
the window. An attractive piece of oilcloth, a few 
clean cups, whole wheat bread nicely sliced and 
coffee cooking on the stove. My eye was attracted 
to a pottery dish on the table—it was about the size 
of a pie-tin and of a lovely blue. It struck such an 
unusual note of beauty that I spoke of it. “ Yes, 
I have had that for many years,” the man said. 
“It was given to me as a young man by a friend 
of my mother’s and she had had it for many years, 
too.” Thus one of the County Poor Commis- 
sioner’s four-dollar grocery orders received a touch 
of grace. 


Of course always running through the day’s 
visits was the bitter note and the whining note but 
no day failed to yield some of this rarer courage. 

In the case of young men and girls not in school 
the situation is very different and the evil effects, 
especially for the boys, are very great. Many 
homes visited had as many as five or six fine, 
strapping young men well able to work but com- 


pelled to loaf, try for odd jobs, and in some cases 
rail at the futility of life. The young girls are 
more fortunate. Often they are the sole support 
of the family or they have a definite place in the 
family routine of housework. Two capable daugh- 
ters in a family of nine are and have been main- 
taining the home by their jobs as waitresses. No 
aid has been given although the father and older 
brother have had no regular employment for a 
year. Two brothers who couldn't get work deter- 
mined to go to school and through their own efforts 
are successfully doing it—one in Minneapolis and 
the other in Vancouver—and their unemployed 
father is justly proud. Many parents are making 
almost miraculous efforts to keep their children in 
high school or normal school because they realize 
what their problems would otherwise be. 

But among the middle-aged family men and 
women and the younger married couples one finds 
examples of courage. 
kinds are being 


the greatest number of 
Unbelievable sacrifices of all 
made—people clinging desperately to standards, 
holding on to ideals. This is not always easy with 
life as it is lived this winter, for no one, unless he 
has been in the homes, realizes how much doubling 
up of families there has had to be. Friends have 
joined households, families have separated, gone to 
live with relatives, and for parents to take in one 
or two of their married children is quite customary. 


I visited one home where the parents in an ordi- 
nary little two-story cottage were sheltering four 
married children, each couple with a child under 
four, one mother in bed with a week-old baby, and 
another, whose husband my visit concerned, about 
to become a mother. Yet the latter was so sweet 
and patient in her manner toward me and with the 
children toddling about, and expressed herself as 
being happy and thankful because she felt so well. 
In this family with five men, not one had regular 
work—grocery orders from time to time and “ my 
three days with the City” kept the family going. 
They had covered the over-stuffed furniture with 
old blankets and were grubbily making the best of 
things. 

In another home, really a garage converted into 
a cheery little cottage, a tall, fine looking young 
man was caring for two habies while his wife 
earned part of the living doing daywork. 

Picture a sad and pathetically worn mother 
forced to lie in bed after an operation—thinking of 
her husband’s fruitless tramps for work and their 
foreclosed mortgage, while their little eleven-year- 
old daughter, excused from school, cared for the 
home and the three younger children. 


Yet even here was that spark of courage, that 
hope for better things next year. 

Many grandmothers are making heroic efforts 
toward the support of married children with fami- 
lies. In some cases they are working themselves 
and supporting the home, in others they take entire 
charge of families while the younger women have 
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found ways of earning—and amicable family rela- 
tionships are not always easy with unaccustomed 
family combinations and slim pantries. We hope 
that Grandma's cookie jar is not entirely a thing 
of the past but I failed to see it on any of my calls. 

Milk for children is a chapter all by itself. Sev- 
eral intelligent mothers told me of instances where 
their little children, too young to understand the 
situation, came home from school heart-broken 
because they were no longer served milk and had 
to stand by while the more fortunate ones, who 
could afford to bring fifteen cents each week, had 
theirs. And of course in all families where there 
has been continuous unemployment the milk supply 
has been at least curtailed. 

Women, we know, have found the necessary 
adjustments easier than men, especially if some 
semblance of the old home can be kept together. 
Patching the threadbare wardrobe is a full time 
job in itself when it has reached the stage it has in 
most families today. One afternoon, after a fire 
sale in West Duluth, a few happy and fortunate 
housewives showed me with pride the splendid, all 
wool trousers purchased for fifty cents and now 
carefully repaired, ready for their men’s next jobs. 
Sewing and housework for one’s own help a great 
deal in times like these. But sad visits were those 
to young couples who have found it necessary to 
separate entirely—baby boarded, father living 
where he can, and mother doing housework to help 
all three. 

And so life is going on to the tune of “ We do 
not want Charity” and “My three days next 
month” and the future is hard to visualize. 

Etste W. BARKHOEFER 


An Unusual Year in Family 
Welfare Work 


HEORETICALLY, this is a time of family 

disintegration. Doubtless this is true when 

we consider the young couples who have been 
forced to board out a baby and go their separate 
ways, the mother to support herself at housework, 
the father to occupy a cheap room somewhere and 
pick up what he can in the way of odd jobs. Of 
such cases there are many, and one cannot help but 
wonder what the future holds in the way of sound 
homes and firmly knit relationships. But with the 
more established families one meets with a strong 
front and with unsuspected depths of sympathy, 
encouragement, and loyalty, in contrast to the nag- 
ging and misunderstanding which seemed to come 
in the earlier months of the depression. In the 
earlier period a wife might say accusingly, “ Other 
men get work, why can’t you?” whereas now her 
attitude may be expressed in the words, “I know 
he is doing everything in his power to find work. 
I can’t ask more.” A man recently said of his 
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young wife, “I think she has done well to stick 
with me as long as she has.” 

Certainly there is real joy in being able to offer 
a man a job these days. No one could doubt that 
useful work is part of a man’s birthright had he 
been present when a young fellow came into our 
office about Thanksgiving time. He had been sum- 
moned by a visitor though he did not know for 
what purpose. When he learned that several 
weeks’ employment had been found for him 
through the co-operation of another Community 
Fund agency he was transformed before our eyes. 
His shoulders straightened, his eyes brightened, 
and healthy color came into his cheeks. With the 
words, “Oh boy, better times are coming,” he 
almost ran to the first interview with his new em- 
ployer. Another man who was chosen to play the 
part of Santa Claus in one of our department stores 
was so happy that he telephoned to express his 
appreciation to the visitor who had referred him 
to the job. “Even the suit fits,’ he declared 
boyishly. 

At the holiday season it was interesting to note 
the return to the old custom of home-made Christ- 
mas presents, and many were the avenues of re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity. This was partly 
because there was no money but plenty of leisure 
time. As one man expressed it, “ You can’t just 
sit and think.” <A visitor found something of the 
real spirit of Christmas in a little home where the 
father, a carpenter long out of work, sat whittling 
out a tiny doll bed, while the three-year-old lay 
sleeping, and the mother moved softly about so as 
not to waken her. 

As a younger worker, I was always secretly 
alarmed at the extravagant statements of malcon- 
tents, “I'll throw myself in the lake,” or “I'll have 
to go out and rob a bank.” Now, when such re- 
marks might be justified, we do not hear them. 
Instead we see, both literally and figuratively, the 
tightening of the belt, the squaring of the shoul- 
ders; and we hear what has become a familiar 
expression, “I guess we can tough it out.” 

ALIson Brown 


Heavy Case Loads 


ENTERED the work of unemployment relief 
with no previous direct experience and was 
given a case load of over a hundred families; 
the load has steadily increased until it is now well 
past the two hundred mark. From the very begin- 
ning I have asked myself the question, “ What can 
I do for these people other than give them a very 
inadequate grocery order, perhaps a little fuel, and 
some shoes for the children in school?” 
Of material help, the answer still seems to be 
“ practically nothing.” The case load itself is not 
an unusual one, but it presents a great variety of 
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types and classes of people and their problems are 
equally varied and complex. There are white and 
colored; some are in their present condition largely 
because of their own inefficiency, laziness, and reck- 
lessness; there are families in the grip of poverty 
because of illness and old age; alcohol has taken 
its toll; even crime can be found in the records of 
some; deserted wives and children number not a 
few. Then comes the great majority—self-respect- 
ing, ordinarily self-supporting, self-sufficient fami- 
lies who are caught in the toils of this present 
catastrophe. What can a lone worker facing all 
these situations and problems do to help? 

The almost universal cry is, “Can you get me a 
job?” If the worker only could, 75 per cent of the 
problems and troubles would simply fade away. 
What can be done? Of course the sick can be 
referred to clinics and hospitals; a few can be 
referred to special agencies whose workers have 
time and experience for detailed case work. Ina 
few instances the worker can give practical advice; 
but the problems of the great majority, put in the 
test tube and analyzed, bring the simple answer 
“unemployment.” The solution of that problem is 
certainly beyond the powers and resources of the 
lone visitor. 

I find at least a partial answer to my question: 
The problems presented to the worker are far too 
great for him to remedy or completely relieve, but 
he can acknowledge his inability and at least try 
to make the client feel that he understands, sym- 
pathizes, and respects. In the majority of cases 
the mental suffering of the applicant far exceeds 
his physical suffering. The majority are facing 
this kind of situation for the first time; many can’t 
seem to realize what it is all about. Many are fac- 
ing black despair after months of disappointment 
in that heart-breaking search for a job, in the 
uncertainty of everything. 

The situation has reached the point where the 
worker has time for no more than a very brief 
interview with a client every few wecks or longer, 
but even in those brief interviews it is possible to 
introduce a note of friendly understanding, the 
helpful results of which there is no measuring. It 
is not possible to sound that note in every case, and 
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in only a few will the results be apparent to the 
worker. Nevertheless, the ranks of applicants are 
full of people starving for a little word or act of 
sympathetic understanding; and, even though case 
loads continue to grow and the pressure of work 
increases, there is still time and opportunity for 
that much help in addition to grocery orders that 
have the taint of “charity.” A kindly word of 
cheer and a smile require little time or effort, but 
their help is sometimes amazing. 
PorTER WRIGHT 


At the Close of the First Month’s 
Work 


- BJECTIVITY is the soundest, most desir- 

O able, and most valuable asset in social 

work.” The calm, sure, and mellow 

voice of my professor drifts back to me this 

August night—two months since my graduation in 
June. 

Yet tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow | 
believe I shall repeat these last thirty-one days— 
days of anguish, nights of sleeplessness, and long 
hours of puzzlement, wonder, bitterness, and happi- 
ness. These factors are submerged during the 
working day and objectivity reigns high on the job. 
I assume a professional social worker's attitude— 
at least I try to, for surely my training must count 
for something. 

I come away from it all, quivering with the 
thought of a new baby, an alcoholic mother, a de- 
serting father, an attempted suicide, a new engage- 
ment, a promised job, a lovely layette, a bit of ivy 
shooting fresh sprouts from an old tin can. 

I ache with all these things and I love to feel 
with these people known as clients. Pangs of joy, 
sensations of gladness, new hope, much _ hatred, 
anxiety of tomorrow, self-confidence, helplessness 
are theirs and mine. We give and take. They do 
give me so much—their loyalty inspires me, their 
love in the face of reverses warms me, their toler- 
ance opens me up, their ambitions spur me on; and 
above all else their humanity gives me a new lease 
on life. 

MARGARET VIRGINIA SYCLE 
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Book Reviews 


NSTITUTE ror Cuitp GumpANce StupiEs: 
Edited by Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. Common- 
wealth Fund, N. Y., 1931, 290 pp., $1.50. 

The sixteen studies presented in this volume vary 
greatly in nature and scope; they were written at 
time intervals that may seem short in years, but 
that are actually long in terms of the development 
of child guidance philosophy. For these reasons it 
seems difficult to determine, as a whole, the book’s 
feld of usefulness. Some of the papers would 
seem to have value only for those readers interested 
in the child guidance field as it is represented in the 
stage of development of four or five years ago, 
when the papers were written. Examples of this 
type are, “ The Problems of Meeting the Needs of 
the Social Worker who Refers Cases to a Psy- 
chiatric Clinic,” by Miss Robb; and “ The Contri- 
bution of Mental Hygiene to the Differentiated 
Fields of Social Work,” by Dr. Lowrey. 

Other papers have usefulness to anyone inter- 
ested in human behavior, and these embody a study 
and experience not dated by the time at which they 
were written. Chief among these is Miss Reynold’s, 
“The R6dle of the Psychiatric Social Worker in 
Therapy.” Like so much of Miss Reynold’s writ- 
ing, this article has a beautifully expressed philos- 
ophy, in which any social worker may find stimulus 
and satisfaction. Dr. Lowrey’s “ Competitions and 
the Conflict over Difference” is so clearly and in- 
terestingly presented that it should make valuable 
study material ‘for the student of social work, psy- 
chiatry, and psychology. Differing from Dr. 
Lowrey’s article in approach and style of treatment, 
yet like it in field of interest and usefulness, is Dr. 
Tiebout’s “‘ Problems in the Causation of Stealing.” 
The study value of this article is enhanced by its 
bibliography. In a still different vein is Dr. Levy’s 
paper on finger sucking in early childhood, a care- 
ful statistical work, the conclusions of which make 
a valuable contribution to the field of child study. 

This review only partially indicates the wide 
diversity of subject and treatment characteristic of 
the studies—a diversity that leaves the reader won- 
dering why these sixteen articles should be com- 
bined to appear in book form. 

Go.tpre Bascu 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


AY Nursery Manuva: Edited by Mary E. 
Bogue. National Federation of Day Nurs- 
eries, N. Y., 1931, 136 pp., 50 cents. 


This Manual makes a distinct contribution to 
child welfare literature. Perhaps some social 
workers who have disapproved of day nurseries 
will be surprised to learn the definite place that 
there is in a social work program for the modern 
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day nursery, and nursery workers themselves 
should get a new vision of their opportunities for 
service to working mothers. 

The leaders in the field are seeking to refashion 
the old line day nursery into a new tool for con- 
structive family service to women in industry. The 
day nursery is definitely recognized as a relief 
agency and a part of a community social work 
program. The Manual’s discussion of standards 
and methods of administration develop from this 
fundamental philosophy of the day nursery’s pur- 
pose. Naturally, therefore, the necessity for case 
work is emphasized and the suggestions for de- 
veloping it are helpful. The chapters on nutrition, 
health, habit formation, as well as much of the 
chapter on physical plant will be valuable to 
workers in children’s institutions as well as to those 
in day nurseries. 

The Manual is written for “the use of Boards 
of Managers, Superintendents, and Staff Members 
of Day Nurseries” and in most cases the style is 
simple and the statements concrete. This is not 
uniformly so and, valuable as is the material in the 
chapter on mental health, one cannot but wonder 
if its purpose is not frustrated by introducing here 
certain explanations that are too involved for this 
type of manual. 

The most far reaching suggestions for changes 
in nursery programs have to do with opportunities 
for offering nursery school education and organized 
supervision of children of school age whose mothers 
are employed. Some workers may disagree‘as to 
the nursery’s responsibility for the extension of 
day care to older children but the need for such 
service is made evident. 

No one can read the Day Nursery Manual with- 
out realizing the unlimited opportunities for the 
development of high grade day nursery service. 

Mary S. LABAREE 
Director, Bureau of Children, 
Penna. Dept. of Welfare 


URSELVES anp tHe Worn: F. E. Lumley 
and B. H. Bode. McGraw Hill, N. Y., 
1931, 591 pp., $3.00. 

READINGS ON THE Famity: Edited by Edgar 
Schmiedeler. Century, N. Y. (Catholic Text 
Series), 1931, 525 pp., $2.75. 

Ourselves and the World is an evolutionary 
treatment of the child as he develops into a full- 
fledged member of society, and is aptly illustrated 
by G. B. Wiser. This volume is primarily ad- 
dressed to the younger generation, but would be 
equally valuable to adults whose knowledge of 
sociology is limited. Part I deals with the candi- 
date for citizenship, Part II with the institutions 
and how to live with them, Part III with the 
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chief institutions of American life, and Part IV 
with government and democracy. Although the 
purpose of the work “is to show that our national 
tradition of democracy contains the promise and 
potency of an ideal that is worthy of our best 
aspirations,” the reviewers must confess that they 
found the sociological development of the child 
more interesting than the democratic ideals. 
Despite the fact that chapter 1 is oversimplified 
Part I and sections 
Chapter 3, “ Lost 
it traces the 


and extremely popularized, 
of Part II are cleverly done. 
Children,” deserves special mention ; 
effects of isolation and restricted contacts on 
developing personality. As an orientation to social 
problems, social workers may find it advisable to 
recommend Ourselves and the World to those who 
need a popular treatment of social problems. 
Readings on the Family is divided into three 
family disintegration, 
The readings selected 
Catholic 


parts: family integration, 
and family re-integration. 
clearly put forth the doctrines of the 
Church toward marriage, divorce, birth control, 
and abortion; but in the opinion of the reviewers 
do not represent the scientific spirit that now 
pervades the study of the family. Social scientists 
will hardly agree with Pope Leo XII that it is 
foolish and senseless to “expect any public good 
from divorce, when, on the contrary it tends to 
the certain destruction of society”; with Pope 
Pius XI that “intercourse even with one’s legiti- 
mate wife is unlawful and wicked where the 
conception of offspring is prevented”; and with 
Dignan, that the number of children should be 
unlimited instead of being “carefully timed and 
solemnly agreed upon by husband and wife.” 
There are, however, a number of readings culled 
from such writers as Groves, Ogburn, Burgess, 
Colcord, and Popenoe, which give a somewhat 
objective balance to the work. While not a great 
contribution to the many excellent volumes now 
being produced on the family, Readings on the 
Family serves to set forth a particularist viewpoint 
and as such deserves a careful reading by all 
those who essay to deal with various family 


problems. 
H. G. ann Winnie Leacno DuNCAN 
University of New Hampshire 
OCIAL Pouitics AND MoperN DEMOGRACIES: 


Charles W. Pipkin. Macmillan, N. Y., 1931, 
2 vols., 377 and 417 pp., $7.50. 

The title to Dr. Pipkin’s two volumes is quite 
misleading, since only two countries are treated. 
Volume I deals with England and Volume ITI with 
France. It appears to the reviewers that Volume 
I should be entitled “ Modern Socio-Economic 
Legislation in England,” and Volume II, “ Modern 


Socio-Economic Legislation in France.” 
Current and back issues of Tae Famiry are indexed in the International Index under 
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Volume I devotes a chapter to backgrounds of 
the English social movement, and then deals with 
the various factory, shop, and mining acts, work. 
men’s compensation, housing and town planning, 
widows’, orphans’, and old age pensions, minimum 
wage, unemployment and health insurance, trade 
unionism, and labor movements in Britain. Volume 
II covers about the same subjects in France. 

The volumes are well written, heavily docy. 
mented, and thorough, and should be of interest to 
social workers and others interested in the 
development of socio-economic laws in England 
and France. 

H. G. anp Winnie Leacn Buncay 
University of New Hampshire 
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INE out of ten students en- 
rolled at the School are col- 
lege graduates; more than one out 
of four have had previous graduate 
training, and almost half have had 
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